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OF THE WEEK. 


i 


NEWS 


NY R MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH opened his 
‘I Budget on Thursday evening. His first duty was 


to point out that the final figures for the Imperial 
Revenue and expenditure for 1898-99 were as follows:— 
Revenue, £108,336,000; expenditure, £108,150,000; surplus, 
£186,000. Thus the year closes with a small realised 
surplus. But the estimates for expenditure for the coming 
year are £112,927,000. How is this to be met? An increase 
in expenditure can obviously only be met in one of three 
ways: (1) by decreasing the money paid out of the Treasury, 
(2) by increasing the amounts paid in, or (3) by a little of 
both. He proposed to adopt the third plan. To begin with, 
he expected that the Revenue on the existing basis of taxa- 
tion would increase automatically from £108,336,000 to 
£110,287,000. This leaves £2,640,000 still to be made up. 
Next he proposed to save £2,000,000 a year by decreasing the 
amount now expended in paying off Debt. This decrease 
in expenditure is, however, not enough, but leaves £640,000 
still to be found in order to make the Budget for 1899-1900 
just balance. But some: margin is absolutely necessary for 
contingencies. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach asks for £230,000 on 
this head, and he therefore has £870,000 in all to get by fresh 
taxation. 


_ This £870,000 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach proposes to obtain 
in the following manner. He proposes, in the tirst place, to add 
to the Stamp-duties by requiring a transfer Stamp-duty of 5s. 
per £100 on the nominal value of all documents represent- 
ing foreign or Colonial bonds or shares which are not at 
present liable to any duty under the Stamp Act. The second 
Proposal is to impose an ordinary Mortgage-duty of half-a- 
crown 19 £100 on loan capital or debenture stock created by 
any corporation or company under statute. Further, he 
Proposes two increases in existing Stamp-duties. The Com- 
panies’ Capital duty is now 2s. per £100, and he proposes to 
raise the rate to 5s. per £100. Then, with regard to letters of 
allotment and renunciation, he proposes to raise the Stamp- 
duty from 1d. to 6d. N ext, the Wine-taxes are to be increased 
as follows:—to 1s. 6d. a gallon on wine not exceeding 30 


to increase the surtax on sparkling wine to 2s. 6d., and further 
to impose a duty of 3s. per gallon on still wine imported in 
bottles. 


The result of these decreases in expenditure and increases 
in taxation makes the final Budget estimate for 1899-1900 
work out as follows :—Estimated Revenue, £110,287,000; 
further taxation in Stamp-duties and wines, £870,000 ; 
total, £111,157,000.. Estimated expenditure, £110,927,000. 
Estimated surplus, £230,000. 

In the debate that followed the chief speaker was, of 
course, Sir William Harcourt. He at once took the very 
strongest possible objection to the proposed dealings with the 
Sinking Fund, and denounced them in language which could 
hardly have been increased in vehemence had the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer contemplated an act of repudiation. He re- 
gretted that a period of remarkable prosperity should be 
chosen as the occasion of repudiating our obligations, and he 
characterised the Budget as the most serious and disastrous in 
its proposals that had ever been made by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of this country. The proposals were a fatal blow 
to the standard of national integrity which we had set up and 
maintained through good report and evil. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli, in 1859, when the country was threatened 
with war, scorned to resort to such a measure, and the fact 
that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer had adopted a 
policy of bilking his bills showed that the Government were 
too weak and too cowardly to meet their responsibilities. 
This is mere raving. Had Sir William made a temperate 
attack on the Budget he would have been infinitely more 
effective, As it is, the public will simply ignore his pumped- 
up passion. 


We have dealt at length with the Budget elsewhere, and 
can only say here that, in our opinion, it is a wise and sound 
Budget, though not in any sense original or capable of being 
described as a contribution to the science of finance. In spite 
of Sir William Harcourt’s tantrums and Sir Henry Fowler's 
more discreet criticisms, we hold that the Chancellor_ef the 
Exchequer was perfectly right to review the operations of the 
new Sinking Fund, and that in reducing the amount annually 
expended on cancelling Debt from nearly £8,000,000 to not 
very much under £6,000,000 he has not too greatly reduced 
the amount devoted to redemption,—especially as at the same 
time he is going so largely to stimulate the reduction of Debt 
by the use of terminable annuities. In regard to the fresh 
taxation, we feel also able to express approval, though it must 
be of a slightly qualified kind. We do not suppose that the 
new and increased Stamp-duties will do much harm ; but we 
think it should be remembered that it is quite possible to 
strangle commerce by using too many fiscal ligatures, and that, 
therefore, the Stamp-duties must not be overdone. As to the 
duties on wine, we also see objections, and would have pre- 
ferred an extra tax on beer ; but then we admit that there are 
valid objections to every increase of taxation. Taxation is 
necessarily a choice of evils, and, on the whole, we most heartily 
congratulate the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the way he 
has met his difficulties. 


One of the most interesting things in Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach's speech was his account of the way in which Consols 
are now held.:. There has been a remarkable change in the 
last fifteen years. In the year 1884-85 there were in the hands 
of the public £529,986,000 worth of Consols. There were in 
the hands of Government departments, and, therefore, prac- 
tically out of the market altogether, for the Government is a 
buyer and not a seller of Consols, £82,775,000. In that year a 
sum of £6,852,000 was devoted to the redemption of 
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purchased for that purpose was 1003. “This year,” said the 
Chancellor, “I find that there are no more than £358,000,000 
of Consols in the hands of the public, and, therefore, liable 
to go on the market ; whereas the amount of Consols held 
by Government departments has nearly doubled—it 
amounts to £162,000,000. And we have £7,736,000 to 
devote to the purchase of Consols, probably at a 
rate of something like 11 per cent. premium.” But of 
the Consols in the hands of the public a large part 18 
never likely to come on to the market, for it is held by banks, 
financial institutions, insurance companies, and by various 
other persons who desire to possess nest-eggs. The market, 
then, in which the Government must operate when it buys 
for the Sinking Fund account is even a narrower one than the 
figures given above would seem to indicate. 





The news from Samoa is deplorable. The party of the 
Pretender Mataafa, secretly encouraged, there can be 
little doubt, either by German officials or by Germans of 
local influence, keep on attacking the English and Americans, 
who in return attack them. On April 1st a force of two 
hundred and fourteen British and Americans, with some 
friendly Samoans, entered a plantation in which a strong force 
of insurgents lay concealed. They were received with a sharp 
fire from behind the trees, the “friendlies” fled, and, the 
machine-gun getting jammed, the white men were forced to 
retreat, losing one British and two American officers, and two 
British and five American sailors. The result will be to 
encourage Mataafa’s party, whose leaders have not the know- 
ledge to perceive that, as British and American officers 
have fallen fighting side by side, the ultimate defeat of 
their opponents is a mere question of time. Already two more 
British ships have been ordered to Apia. The three Govern- 
ments concerned will not, it is said, be turned from their 
course by this untoward event, and the three Commissioners 
have been appointed; but they are by no means as 
yet in full harmony. All agree to the appointment of a Com- 
mission with “advisory powers,” but the Germans insist 
that the Commissioners should be unanimous before they 
can take action even in the smallest details,—a rule 
which appears intended to reduce the Commission to a 
mere group of reporters. Apparently the German Govern- 
ment believes that if it worries its allies sufficiently they will 
surrender their claims. If that is the Emperor’s policy 
he does not understand the patience of Englishmen and 
Americans, trained by their political systems to endure the 
“drip, drip, drip of dilatory debate.” No one who has ever 
endured the method of conducting business in the House of 
Commons or in Congress can ever be “ bustled” into anything: 


Mr. Reeves, the able Agent-General for New Zealand, 
informs Reuter’s Agency that there is great irritation both in 
his own Colony and New South Wales at the Samoan incident, 
and a great wish to afford material assistance to the British 
Government. He suggests that the best way out of the 
imbroglio would be to buy out Germany by “ territorial con- 
cessions” in the West Pacific, but he does not indicate what terri- 
torial concession it would be possible to make. If, however, 
Germany objects to this he would advise a partition, America 
taking Pago-pago with its magnificent harbour, Germany Upolu, 
the richest of the islands, and Great Britain Savaii. That is 
the poorest of the islands and has no harbour, but Mr. Reeves 
points out that we have already a splendid harbour in the West 
Pacific, Suva in Fiji. That would not bea bad plan but for 
the single objection that it would make all German Consuls 
believe that the game for them to play was to stir up strife. 
They would be beaten at first, but in the end they would come 
out with the single thing they seek,—“ advantage.” 





The /’garo continues its publication of the evidence in the 
Dreyfus case, most of which is not sensational. The 
Generals all refuse to state whether secret evidence was 
handed to the officers sitting on the original Court-Martial, 
and all say the same thing, that only Dreyfus could have 
known the facts betrayed, and that consequently he betrayed 
them. Major Hartmann, however, an officer with a high 
record, testifies that all the betrayed facts could have been 
gathered from military papers and observation. M. Casimir- 
Périer revealed nothing, except that during his Presidency he 
was sedulously kept in the dark about everything; but 


M. Trarieux, ex-Minister of Justice, declared that both th 
German and Italian Ambassadors denied all knowled, : 
of Dreyfus. Count Tornielli also informed him = 
the reference to “ce canaille de D—,” which 
been supposed to establish the guilt of Dreyfus, wei 
to a civilian spy known as M. Dubois. Much interest 
has been excited by the fact that Colonel Henry’s secret 
an adjutant named Locrimier, has committed suicide, Tl 
authorities say he had fallen into melancholia, which is 
probably true; but it seems certain that he knew a good 
deal about the suicide of a detective whom the Anti. 
Dreyfusards feared, and expected to be summoned to Paris 
to give evidence. The tendency of officers who can give 
dangerous evidence to commit suicide, a tendency, it will be 
remembered, in which Colonel Picquart believes, gives rise to 
much natural, though possibly unfair, comment. It should 
be noted that General Gallifet, one of the most determined, if 
not cruel, of the abler French Generals, gives unhesitating 
testimony to the character of Colonel Picquart as an officer 
who deserved to rise to the highest commands. 


The signs of unrest in Russia multiply. Apart from the 
local insurrections caused by the prevailing scarcity, which in 
some places, notably Kazan, are serious, there are the artisan 
troubles which we noticed last week ; and now the University 
students are in mutiny. Their real grievance is the brutality 
with which every expression of their feelings is suppressed by the 
Cossack police, who strike them with their whips, arrest, and 
otherwise maltreat them. The students have combined to pro- 
test against this treatment, and between their strikes and expul- 
sions thirty thousand young men have left the Universities, 
whose doors are closed in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, 
Kharkoff, Odessa, Kazan, Tomsk, and Warsaw. The female 
students will, it is stated, follow the example of the men, and 
are much more dangerous, as they at once become re- 
volutionaries. Indeed, there would seem from some docu- 
ments published to be small revolutionary parties embedded 
in the movement. As each student has many families 
interested in his success, the matter is a serious one 
for the Government, which once again finds itself in 
collision with the whole educated class. Nothing will, or 
can, happen in Russia until the military class is discontented, 
or the Empire finds a reforming Czar; but no Government 
likes to feel itself hated by the class from which, after all, it 
must draw all its own agents. There is, however, no remedy 
to be perceived, except through the Emperor, and Nicholas IL, 
though he wishes thoroughly well to his people, has no 
strength of initiative. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Zemes continues to call 
attention to the influence which the religious movement 
among the Germans is exercising in Austria. The conversions 
to Protestantism are, he says, reawakening Catholic bigotry, 
for some time past asleep inthe Empire. The Bishops have met 
in conclave, and have admitted lay assessors of influence—an 
unprecedented step—and propose to request the Government 
to place all ecclesiastical funds at the disposal of the 
Episcopate—which it will not do—and to punish aberrant 
teachers under the Department of Education—which it will do. 
The Catholic organs are assuming a much more bitter tone, 
and say that they will soon be forced to believe that the 
Evangelical Church in Austria is a centre “and rallying point 
for all the forces of political and religious treason.” The great 
object apparently is to rouse the suspicion of the Government, 
but the Bishops are also prepared to write and circulate con- 
troversial leaflets. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Gedge introduced 
his Motion demanding that the Government should not prefer 
any clergyman unless they were satisfied that he would obey, not 
only his Bishop, but the law as declared by the Courts having 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Mr. Hoare moved as an amend- 
ment to this a Resolution which made obedience to the 
Bishops and the Prayer-book the test. Mr. Gedge—whose 
speech, it must be noted, was moderate and free from anything 
offensive—was willing to accept this, and had matters stopped 
here the House would have been saved from an act of 
futility. Mr. Bartley, however, insisted on reinstating 
the words in regard to the Courts having ecclesiastical 





jurisdiction, and on this the House divided. Mr. Balfour, 
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Trough disliking this trailing of the coat, found it impossible 
to oppose an abstract Resolution in favour of obeying the law 
of the land. The result was that the amendment, as 
amended by Mr. Bartley, was carried by a majority of 186. 


Only 14 persons voted against it, and 200 for it. 


We have dealt jelsewhere with Mr. Balfour’s admirable 
speech, @ speech which we believe represents the feeling of 
the wiser minds in the Church of England, and we will only 
say here that his main point was to insist upon loyalty to the 
true Church of England, that is, not the Church as conceived 
by Lord Halifax and the extreme men, but that branch of 
the Universal Church which we have now possessed for three 
hundred years,—a Church which has a characterand a nobility 
all her own, the Church of comprehension, the Church alike of 
Hooker and Butler, of Simeon and Keble, of Maurice and 
Pusey. Mr. Balfour also, wisely as we hold, dwelt upon the 
advantages which would accrue from increasing the spiritual 
autonomy of the English Church. Though our sympathies 
are with Mr. Balfour in the stand he takes between the two 
opposing camps, we must admit that Lord Hugh Cecil put his 
own view with moderation and sincerity. Sir Edward Clarke’s 
speech was also a noteworthy contribution to the debate. 
Though speaking as a High Churchman, he desired to support 
not only episcopal authority, but also the authority of the estab- 
lished law of the land. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons began its work by 
indulging in an interesting little debate on rural and other 
small fire-brigades. Mr. Pym moved the second reading of a 
Bill which proposed that inspectors should be appointed by 
the Local Government Board to \inspect annually the equip- 
ment of fire-brigades, to report thereon, and to grant 
certificates to authorised brigades. It also provided that 
County Councils might call upon local authorities within their 
administrative areas to exercise the existing statutory 
powers for forming brigades. Mr. Chaplin, though sym- 
pathetic, could not agree to the Bill, but he suggested 
that it should be dropped, and a Select Committee re- 
appointed, and with this Mr. Pym expressed himself content. 
Mr. Chaplin incidentally noted how nowadays every one who 
introduces a Bill lays the carrying out of it on the shoulders 
of the Local Government Board. Later, Mr. O’Malley tried 
to pass his Evicted Tenants’ (Ireland) Reinstatement Bill. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, however, most properly refused to be 
moved by the half-wheedling, half-threatening appeals made 
tohim. To restore the evicted tenants would be to encourage 
a new recourse to the “ Plan of Campaign.” This is the main 
point toremember. The greater part of the evictions were 
due not to misfortune, but to political causes. The agitators 
persuaded men who could pay not to pay, and promised to see 
that they did not suffer. Evicted tenants of this kind should 
apply for help to the Nationalists who misled them, not to 
the Government. Ultimately the Bill was rejected by 
98 votes (167 to 69). 


We are extremely glad to see that the Mercantile Marine 
Service Association in its Memorandum, printed in Thursday’s 
Times, is urging a suggestion made by us on several 
occasions, namely, that a certain amount of the money 
spent ‘on technical education should be used to train boys 
for our greatest industry,—that of shipping. Every oneadmits 
that we want more British sailors in our mercantile marine, 
and that the best way to obtain them is to establish some 
system for training boys in the work of seamanship. The 
Memorandum in question asks that facilities should he given 
to “every boy who wants to enter upon a sea-life to do so 
with a prospect of success.” The Memorandum further 
declares that “the present training ships of the Indefatigable 
and Arethusa type—supported for the most part by voluntary 
contributions from shipowners and the general public—are 
totally inadequate” to accomplish this object. It is, therefore, 
urged that the full complement of boys should be maintained 
on the existing ships, and that new ships should be estab- 
lished on similar lines around our coast. In our view, the 
maritime counties should each be obliged to devote a certain 
proportion of the technical education grant to marine technical 
education. The great maritime counties and cities should 


establish each their own training-ship, while the smaller 
counties might be grouped. In addition, the Imperial Govern- 
ment might give a capitation grant to every boy who entered 








the Naval Reserve. The great thing is to insist upon the 
maritime counties and cities having a specific obligation in 
the matter of marine technical education. 


Lord Curzon, who talks about everything, delivered on 
Monday a speech defending the annual migration of the 
Indian Government to Simla. He maintained that in Simla 
the Viceroy found a leisure impossible in Calcutta, and also a 
climate and physical conditions in which he could recuperate 
his energies. His counsellors and agents must accompany 
him, and the telegraph and the railway now keep them in 
touch with the whole of India. The Viceroy hinted that 
the usual stay of the Government on the hills might possibly 
be a little too long, but still the change was on the 
whole advantageous, and left no sting upon his conscience. 
Lord Curzon did not, however, even allude to the two grand 
objections to Simla. One is that in residing there the 
heads of Departments appear to shirk all the unpleasant 
conditions to which their subordinates are exposed. They are 
not, in fact, living in India at all, though they are drawing 
Indian salaries. The other is that Simla becomes a sort of 
Court thronged with men and women who hope by making 
themselves agreeable to the Monarch and his Ministers to 
obtain appointments, and who, in fact, do obtain them. To 
be acceptable at Simla is a much quicker road to promotion 
than to work hard and successfully in the plains, and Simla is 
accordingly sought as Versailles was sought under the later 
Bourbons. No doubt Calcutta in the hot weather and the 
rains is a most depressing place; but there is no reason why 
Calcutta should be the official capital of India. Either Agra 
or Allahabad would be a better one, and in either the Viceroy 
would be in moral touch with the entire Empire. 





The county elections in Ireland have been conducted on 
party principles, and have resulted in a complete victory for 
the Nationalists, who return 556 out of 670 Councillors. 
In the three Celtic provinces the old governing class may be 
said to be extinguished, and even in Ulster the National- 
ists have a majority. There are counties — Wicklow, 
for instance—in which no Unionist has been returned, 
and Kilkenny sends up only one. Even in County Down 
the Nationalists return twelve to eight, and in King’s 
County only one Unionist has been successful. A few 
Peers, in fact, are the only men of mark who have 
escaped the general rout, and they, for the most part, were not 
elected as Unionists but on local considerations ; while, on the 
other hand, scores of labourers have been returned. The 
Nationalists are naturally exultant at this new proof of their 
popularity, but we cannot see that they have greatly added to 
their power, while they have made themselves much more 
responsible for all defects of administration. Activity in 
affairs will correct much of their lamentable inexperience, and 
show them how little the most popular local rulers can do to 
secure local prosperity, and their constituents will hold them 
to a strict account for expenditure. Our one dread, in fact, is 
that they will be permitted to borrow, and so, indirectly, to 
pledge British credit. 

The advocates of the total suppression of vivisection have 
started a new journal, the Abo/it/onist, which contains in its 
issue of Saturday some extraordinary statements. Its con- 
ductors affirm that on the Continent the most dangerous and 
disgusting experiments are made in the hospitals upon human 
subjects, especially in Germany and Austria, and imply that the 
callousness which could alone render such offences possible 
is the natural consequence of allowing the vivisection of 
animals. There is no doubt in our mind that such experi- 
ments on hospital patients—who are, of course, not consulted 
—are crimes ; but the proper deductions are the punishment 
of the criminals after trial and the severe regulation of patho- 
logical inquiry through vivisection. Total prohibition might 
end in the extinction of preventive measures, which are as 
important to the animals as to ourselves. That animals have 
rights we acknowledge as fully as Mr. Watson, who contributes 
some fine lines on the subject to the Abolitionist, but the 
right of diffusing infection, as, for example, rats are believed 
to diffuse plague, cannot be one of them. And yet without 
inoculating rats, how are we to learn the true method of pre- 
venting rats from catching the disease ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 1103. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
Hy 
THE BUDGET. 


HE central fact of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s Budget 
was the necessity for finding a large extra sum 

of money to meet the increase in expenditure which 
will take place in the coming year. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer estimates that in order to meet this expendi- 
ture he may calculate upon an automatic improvement in 
next year’s Revenue over that of last year of more than 
£2,000,000. This, however, still leaves some £3,000,000 
to be obtained in order to produce a proper balance of 
income and expenditure. He proposes to obtain it in two ways 
—partly by paying off a less amount of Debt than formerly, 
and partly by fresh taxation. Before entering upon details, 
let.us say that we consider that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
has met his Budget difficulties with true statesmanship. 
His virtues are both negative and positive. He has had the 
wisdom to refuse to listen to those who have been trying to 
induce him-either to tax a most important raw material in 
the shape of sugar, or the food of the people in the shape of 
a shilling duty on corn, or again to increase the Income- 
tax above 8d. in the time of peace. These are the negative 
virtues. His positive virtues consist in his boldness in tack- 
ling the Sinking Fund instead of being afraid of the 
clamour that will of course be raised against “ raiding ” the 
national savings-box. Again, he shows wisdom in increasing 
existing taxes—the new Stamp-duties are hardly new taxes— 
rather than in raising new ones. He realises, that is, that in 
taxation, as in so many matters, old chains gall less than new. 
Let us deal first with the proposals in regard to the new 
Sinking Fund. What the Chancellor proposes is to devote 
in future £23,000,000 a year, instead of £25,000,000 a 
year, to the service of the Debt. Of course, the Opposition 
profess to regard this as a most scandalous act of weak- 
ness; but if it is looked at without any feeling of party 
passion, we believe that it will be recognised as not only 
defensible under the circumstances, but as distinctly sound 
finance. We do not agree with those who think that no 
attempt ought to be made to reduce the National Debt ; 
nor, again, do we hold thai it is our duty to devote too great 
a part of the national income to benefiting posterity. There 
is a mean in all things. You may pay olf too much, and 
you may pay off too little. Vor the last few years we 
have been paying off too much. When, in 1874, Sir 
Stafford Northcote established the fixed Debt charge, he 
only provided that about £5,000,000 a year should go to 
reduction of capital. Then the Debt stood at some 
£768,946,000. Now, however, that the total is only about 
£628,000,000, we are paying off capital at the rate of 
£7,750,000 a year. Surely it is reasonable to say that 
under these circumstances we may legitimately slow down in 
the matter of reduction of Debt. Even with the Chancellor's 
reduction we shall actually pay off as much as we did in 1874, 
and relatively to our total indebtedness a good deal more. But 
this is not the whole case for reducing our rate of repayment. 
In a very few years—that is, in the period between February, 
1902, and July, 1906—the falling in of terminable annuities, 
and the reduction of the Two-and-three-quarter per Cents. 
to Two-and-a-half per Cents. will reduce the expenditure on 
interest by no less than £9,214,000 a year. But if this 
were allowed to fall in, and we were also at the same time to 
spend another £7,000,000 a year out of the new Sinking 
Fund, it is clear that we should be greatly overdoing the work 
of repayment. It would not be wise or fair to draw such a 
sum unnecessarily each year out of the pockets of the people, 
and also it would be most inconvenient to cancel so much 
stock yearly. One of the results, it may be noted, of large 
purchases of stock by Government is that they raise the 
price against themselves. During four years Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach mentioned that nearly £2,000,000 more had 
been paid for only £18,500,000 of Debt than it would be 
worth in 1923 when Consols are repayable at par. Surely 
that is not very provident finance. It almost makes one 
ask the question whether it would not be better to put the 
Sinking Fund monies into a box and keep them there till 
1923 brought round the possibility of redemption at par. 
But while reducing the Sinking Fund charge from 
£25,000,000 to £23,000,000, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes to deal with the terminable annuities in 





such a way as to make them still further decrease the total of. 
our indebtedness. The great Savings Bank: annuity of 
£2,200,000 expires in March, 1902. Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach proposes to anticipate ths windfall three years hence 
by extending the date of its falling in until 1911. This wil] 
save him £591,000 ayear. He next proposes to use this sum . 
to cancel certain book-debts amounting to £28,000,000 of Con. 
sols held by the Savings Bank and the Debt Commissioners. 
and in place thereof to set up terminable annuities comige 
to an end in 1923 when Consols will be redeemable at par, 
Hence, though he reduces the new Sinking Fund, he at the 
same time extends the operations of the terminable annuities, 
and thereby helps to reduce the Debt. , 

But, in spite of the estimated rise in Revenue and the saving 
of £2,000,000 a year in the fixed charge for the Debt, it is 
necessary to find another £870,000 or so in order to make the 
Budget balance, and to give a margin in the shape of a modest 
estimated surplus of £230,000 for contingencies. This must be 
met by increased taxation. Accordingly, Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach proposes the following additions to our fiscal system. In 
the first place, he proposes a Stamp-duty of 5s. per £100 on 
the nominal value of all documents representing foreign or 
Colonial bonds, stocks, or shares not at present liable to 
duty under the Stamps Act. Secondly, he proposes to 
impose a charge of half a crown per pound ordinary Mortgage- 
duty on loan capital or debenture stock created by’ any cor- 
poration or company. Thirdly, he proposes to increase the 
Stamp-duty on companies from 2s. to 5s. per £100. 
On letters of allotment a Stamp-duty of 6d. is henceforth to 
be charged. Next, he proposes to increase the Wine-duties,— 
namely, an increase from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per gallon on wines 
not exceeding 30 deg., from 2s. 6d. to 3s. on wines from 
31 deg. to 42 deg., an increase on sparkling wines from 2s, 
to 2s. 6d. per gallon. Against the proposals in regard to 
stamps we have not, under the circumstances, any desire to 
protest, but we think it is only right to point out that the 
Stamp-duties cannot be indefinitely increased without in- 
flicting rather a serious injury upon commerce. It is ail 
very well to say that companies do not feel this or that 
charge, and that saying is in a sense true, but ultimately 
there must come a point when they will feel it. After all, 
you cannot take water out of a bucket without lowering the 
water-line. No amount of care will prevent there being less 
water. Our criticism on the increase of taxation in the matter 
of wines is of a similar character. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
present increases may not be greatly noticed, but they are 
nevertheless a burden, and we do not feel sure that it would 
not have beon better to have put an extra shilling a gallon 
on beer, and so have to some extent redressed the grievance 
produced by the over-taxation of whisky compared with 
malt liquors. These, however, are not points upon which 
we care to insist too strongly. We realise that the money 
had to be got, and except as regards the beer we do not 
suppose that it could have been obtained better. -'The main 
point of the Budget is, as we have said, that it does nothing 
to restrict the free access of an important raw material to our 
shores or tax the food of the people, that it does not increase 
the Income-tax, and that it has dealt in a reasonable and 
statesmanlike way with the repayment of the Debt. On these 
erounds, then, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach deserves our warmest 
congratulations. He has shown himself once again a financier 
not only of considerable resource, but possessed of a real grasp 
of the essential principle of English finance,—the principle 
of preserving a free market within these islands. 


A POULTICE RESOLUTION. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD speaks somewhere of * John 
Bull puzzled, but still subscribing.” We may perpe- 

trate a parallel aphorism in * The House of Commons puzzled, 
but still passing Resolutions.” As a rule, the House of Com- 
mons acts with good sense and discretion, and we have no 
desire for a moment to speak with disrespect of that body. 
It has, however, its faults, and one of them is a certain 
infantile belief in the power of words. Its action, indeed, 
often inclines one to the belief that Members of the House of 
Commons seriously believe that a Resolution is a kind of 
moral poultice, and that a well-prepared Resolution is a 
specific in certain cases of disease in the body politic. We 
all know the old nurse who thinks that there is “ nothing 
like a good poultice when you are out of sorts.” So think 
the Commons about their Resolutions. On Tuesday this 
view was very much in prominence, and a whole night was 
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in debating what kind of poultice should be applied 

question. Practically no one ventured to 
assert that no poultice should be used, for that would have 
been regarded as a kind of treason to Parliament. The only 
question was whether it should be made of plain linseed and 
nsed merely to soothe, or whether it should be a good stiff 
mustard poultice intended to act as a strong counter- 
irritant. In the end a very English compromise was 
arrived at. The poultice was to be linseed, but with a 
ood dash of mustard in it,—enough to make the skin red 
and produce a reasonable amount of counter-irritation. 

Personally we hold that it would have been much better 

not to have used the verbal poultice of a Resolution at all, 
but that if it had to be used, plain linseed was the proper 
ingredient. But though we strongly object to the dash of 
mustard, we cannot profess to think that any very great 
harm has been done. The Motion will not be, and indeed 
cannot be, applied. The Government is not even asked, 
and certainly would not consent, to put persons to whom 
preferment is offered to the question. Imagine Mr. 
Balfour, after he had selected a man whom he thought likely 
to prove a worthy incumbent of a Crown living, asking him 
to pledge himself in the abstract to obey any and every 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
He will, of course, do nothing of the kind, though doubtless 
he will do what he has always done before,— hat is, make 
loyalty to the Church and to the law a most important con- 
sideration in the giving away of Crown benefices. There- 
fore, the House of Commons has really accomplished nothing 
by its poultice Resolution, except to a certain extent alarming 
and irritating moderate High Churchmen. These men, 
though before inclined to dislike the views of the extremer 
sacerdotalists in doctrine and Ritual, will now feel 
tempted to make common cause with them. For remember 
what the Resolution has done is to excite feeling upon 
a matter which is by no means exclusively the property of 
the Ritualists. There are a great many otherwise moderate 
men who are perturbed by what we should call the bogey of 
Erastianism, but which they most conscientiously regard as 
areal and imminent evil. They are troubled by the notion 
of mixing up spiritual and worldly matters, and desire, if 
possible, a larger measure of spiritual autonomy. But this 
is in no sense a Roman view. ‘To most Nonconformists the 
power of the State and of civil Courts in Church matters is 
the chief cause of offence in the Establishment. They 
object to the Establishment and want to see it abolished 
because they declare that it involves the Anglican Church in 
secular bondage. Many Anglicans feel very bitterly the 
taunts that are based on this feeling and that are flung about 
in the heat of the Liberation controversy, and out of this 
disquiet has, in some measure, grown up the desire to be free 
from civil Courts. No doubt the extreme Ritualists may 
desire to be free from the Privy Council for other reasons, 
and chiefly because they think such freedom would give them 
more latitude. But while we take this fact into account, we 
must also not forget there are other grounds for desiring 
spiritual autonomy within the Church. Hence the Resolu- 
tion has distinctly worked toward a concentration of fecling 
among High Churchmen, both moderate and extreme. 

But though from many points of view we deprecate the 
debate and the Resolution, we cannot altogether regret, that 
the matter was raised by Mr.Gedge. It has had at least one 
good result. It gave us Mr. Balfour’s speech. A speech 
more fraught with wisdom and good feeling has not yet been 
made in Parliament on any Church question, and we do not 
doubt that it will have an excellent effect throughout the 
country. It represents what, in our opinion, is exactly the 
standpoint that ought to be taken by those who have the 
true interests of the English Church at heart, and who 
desire to save from harm an institution which with all 
its faults has been the spiritual home of more noble 
natures and self-sacrificing lives than any other institution 
in the world. The Church of England has known days 
of bigotry, of selfishness, of materialism, and of worldliness, 
but even in her darkest hour the Church of England 
has always contained men of true piety and devotion. And 
always, and this is her supreme glory, the spirit of freedom, 
and of a large and holy tolerance—not indifference, but 
that tolerance which partakes of the divine—has been 
somewhere alive and among her members. Often this flame 
of liberal inspiration has burnt neglected and almost 
unseen, and often the attempt has been made to 


asted 
Me the Church 


obscure and stifle it, but never with success. And the 
reason is that in the hour of danger we have never 
wanted men—laymen perhaps as often as clergymen—who 
have shown the spirit which Mr. Balfour showed on Tuesday 
night. At the moment it is not either easy or popular to 
display such a spirit. Some call it interested, some say it 
shows inconsistency and weakness, others declare that it is 
vague and unpractical, but for all that it is the only spirit 
which can ultimately save the Church. 

A word may be said more in detail as to the nature of 
Mr. Balfour’s attitude towards the Church. Institutions, 
like men, have their “ruling passion,’ their domi- 
nant characteristic, and only by those who gras 
this fact can they be properly understood. Mr. Balfour 
has realised this fact. He knows the dominant characteristic 
of the English Church, and he knows also that if it were once 
destroyed the Church would not survive. That leading 
characteristic is the spirit of comprehension. He under- 
stands also the true nature of loyalty to the Church of 
England. Men can be good men, and sincere men, without 
understanding truly what the Church of England is, but they 
cannot without that knowledge be really loyal to her. The 
extremists—.e., the followers of Lord Halifax—may realise 
well enough that the English Church is a branch of the 
Universal Church, but they do not realise that since her 
reformation and during the last three hundred years she has 
developed many characteristics which are of vital importance 
to her life and work. To ignore those three hundred years, 
and to seek to transform a state of things which sufficed for 
Hooker and Butler, Simeon and Keble, Maurice and Pusey, 
is to fail in a knowledge which is essential to true loyalty to 
the Church of England. Yet other elements in Mr. 
Balfour’s manner of approaching the problems aroused by 
the present unrest in the Church may be dealt with. 
They are, first, his steady refusal to yield in any degree to the 
demand for measures of persecution—he is not one of those 
who imagine that persecution cannot exist as long as the 
persecutor sincerely dislikes the opinions of his victims—and 
next, his desire to endow the English Church with greater 
spiritual autonomy. Here we are ss with him. Wedo 
not ourselves believe that the jurisdiction of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is the least essentially injurious or 
without sanction, but we realise that there are thousands of 
people who think otherwise, and we would, if possible, try to 
find them a Court which their consciences would tell them 
they must obey. It may prove difficult to constitute such 
a Court, but that is no reason why the attempt should not 
be made. In other directions also we would endeavour to 
enlarge the spiritual autonomy of the Church. Naturally 
the Church, which is the Church of the whole nation, 
cannot be left as free as are the Nonconformist Churches, 
but we still think that while preserving national control 
the Church might with advantage be allowed a great deal 
more latitude of internal legislation than she possesses at 
present. As long as the appointment of all Bishops 
remains in the hands of the Government, and as long as 
Parliament retains its supreme power of legislation, there 
is very little danger of the Church narrowing her boundaries, 
—always, we admit, a danger in purely ecclesiastical 
ordinances. But this is not the occasion to discuss eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions ; all we want to insist upon to-day is 
that though the virtual carrying of Mr. Gedge’s Motion in 
Parliament was a mistake, it has done some good, for it has 
enabled Mr. Balfour to show the country the true spirit in 
which the present unrest in the Church should be met. If 
only the majority of Englishmen would act in that spirit we 
should soon see Mr. Kensit and his friends on one side, and 
the English Church Union on the other, made to take their 
proper places. Mr. Balfour's steadfastness in upholding the 
essential principles of the Reformation will prevent any 
dangerous reaction towards institutions and ceremonials from 
which our Church was properly purged three hundred years 
ago, while his equally strong and equally persistent demand 
for comprehension will save us from a narrow and petrified 
Church,—a body without freedom of growth and movement, 
and so, in the end, a body without life. 





THE IRISH COUNTY ELECTIONS. 


E are neither surprised nor annoyed at the result of 
the Irish county elections. It was nearly inevit- 





able that in the Celtic provinces they should end as they 
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have ended,—that is, in a sweeping victory for the popular 
party, broken only by the admission of a few grandees whose 
pedigrees, or whose wealth, or whose personal qualities touch 
the imagination, which is the ruling quality of Irishmen. 
The Celts of Ireland are dominated now, as they always have 
been, by two dislikes, one of them being for Great Britain, 
who, though she has ceased to oppress, still irritates their 
amour propre by her riches, her success, and her trick of 
attributing that success to the inherently superior nature of 
her people. The English never laugh at their subjects as 
the French do at Alsatians and Bretons, but we do not know 
that their restrained smile is not more irritating. There is 
such a wealth of assumption in it. The other, and perhaps 
keener, dislike is for the “garrison” which represents 
Britain in Ireland, and which to all the odium that accrues 
of necessity to a ruling caste has accidentally added all the 
odium which everywhere, except in England, clings to those 
who claim the right of rural eviction,—that is, as cultivators 
think, of reducing them to despair. That is as strong in 
France, in Southern Italy, or in Bengal as it isin Ireland,— 
is, in fact, in most countries inherent in the conditions 
of life. The Celtic Irish left to themselves would 
break the British sceptre, and expropriate the land for 
their own relief and advantage, and it was to be expected 
that, having the chance, they would entrust all the power 
conceded to them to men who are anti-British and not 
landlords. They send Nationalists pledged to the interests 
of tenants into Parliament, and there was no reason what- 
ever to believe that they would refrain from sending them 
into the County Councils. The superior capacity for affairs 
attributed in London to their opponents did not influence 
them one jot, for they do not believe in the alleged superior 
capacity. It would have made no difference if they had 
believed in it, but they did not. The people of Britain, 
armoured in their strength and their history, cannot believe 
that the natives of India, the natives of Ireland, and the 
natives of France regard them as a most formidable, most 
fortunate, but singularly unintelligent race, whose claim to 
be the most capable of mankind is the outcome of a rather 
simple, and sometimes kindly, but most irritating self-con- 
ceit. The Irish think they can manage their own affairs 
much better than the English garrison can manage them, 
and regard the assumption that they cannot as an 
affront to be avenged. Add the inner conviction of every 
Irishman that his people cannot ruin themselves, for that 
England will always shield them from bankruptcy, and we 
may understand that the Unionists never had much chance 
of retaining county government. 

As we have said, we feel as Unionists no annoyance at this 
result. In the first place, it impresses on the grant of local 
self-government that stamp of sincerity which has sometimes 
been wanting in the dealings of Parliament with Ireland. 
The wildest critic cannot say in this instance that the 
English have taken back with one hand what they grant 
with the other, that their concessions are tricks, that what- 
ever they door say they intend a caste to rule in Ireland. 
The Unionists were bound by their professions to grant to 
Irishmen as much self-government in local affairs as 
Englishmen or Scotchmen enjoy, they have given it without 
reserve, and the Irish have accepted it as a gift to be used at 
their discretion and not ours. Neither a grateful use of the 
cift, nor a wise use, nor a friendly use was among the con- 
ditions of the bargain, nor has there been any breach of any 
contract, express or implied. The Irish were promised free- 
dom in local affairs as full as a Parliament of their own 
could have given them, the promise was fulfilled, and they 
have availed themselves of their freedom to express their 
real, almost their instinctive, opinion. We regret that 
opinion keenly, for we believe the two races to be 
bound together by a tie which the will of both could 
not break, but we had much rather it were openly 
expressed than secretly entertained. Rage is _ better 
than rancour; and there is a quality in liberty which 
softens the heart,—the quality which has made of the 
English at home the most tolerant of mankind. As to any 
use of the new freedom for the purpose of furthering Home- 
rule, we cannot see that it is possible, and should rather 
suspect to see the dreaminess of that dream more accurately 

erceived. To govern a parish does not diminish your 


sense of the difficulty of governing a country. As regards 
what may be called the international politics of the elections, 
therefore, we are not annoyed; and as regards domestic 





politics, we are by no means certain that there j ae 
ground for apprehension. The County Councils will dou: 
Jess appoint popular candidates to all offices, will multi y 
offices, if they can, to excess, the attainment of office gratif ad 
at once the Irishman’s wish for personal dignity and hi 
longing for security of income; but there is no proof that 
the work will be badly done, great numbers of those elected 
being men of business; the Councillors cannot tax 
unequally ; and if they waste the taxes, the consequences 
must in the end recoil upon themselves. No doubt the 
will make blunders, and possibly do reckless things, but 
they will gain experience by doing them, like the rest of 
mankind. Englishmen are unfair to Irishmen in this 
respect, and forget how new their freedom is, how com. 
pletely those who complain cut off those who are complained 
of from learning wisdom by the actual administration of 
affairs. The Celts have been shut off from power 
for ages, they are therefore young in its exercise, and 
among the young men in the gravest races there will be a 
— of spendthrifts, gasheads—we want that new word 

readfully—and men whose whole interest is in personal 
enjoyment. Councils or Corporations are only so many 
individuals in a room. Fortunately, they are responsible to 
the taxpayers, and although we admit that a democracy even 
of taxpayers has a strange tendency to extravagance, it is less 
when the taxes are direct, and the amounts within the grasp 
of popular comprehension. 

The one point on which we fear the new Councils is that 
they may have a deficient sense of responsibility, may spend 
without thinking of the future, and may, above all, borrow, 
An Irishman in difficulties will sometimes retrench, but if he 
wants to conceal the necessity for retrenchment he borrows 
till credit fails. This is the grand danger, and we cannot 
but believe that it can be removed in part by the British 
people. Ifthey will only insist that an Irish County Council, 
being entirely independent and composed wholly of persons 
chosen by the electors, must sink or swim according to its 
own powers of flotation, all will ultimately go well. .The 
electors here must resolutely declare that no British 
guarantee shall, under any circumstances whatever, be 
given for an Irish county loan. If the Councillors 
like to face ruin, let them face it. If they choose to 
destroy their own credit by repudiation, let them 
destroy it. If they choose to evade responsibility by 
resigning en masse, let them be superseded by Commis- 
sioners, and the daily work go on. This is what English 
Councils have to do, and the superior wealth of England is 
no reason why Irish Councils should be allowed to dip their 
hands into the British Treasury. They can be economical 
if they like, and, as they have formally elected to do without 
British help, they are bound to show not only that they can, 
as they fully believe, manage their own local affairs, but 
that they can also provide fully for their own local neces- 
sities. They cannot have the sweets of independence and 
the luxurious ease of dependence both together. In choosing 
the former, they have, it may be, chosen the nobler course ; 
but then to make it a noble one they must adhere to it 
when the skies lour as well as when the sun is bright. It is 
for British electors to see to this with energy, for the British 
Government, whichever party may be in power, is always 
seeking votes, and always ready to evade difficulties by 

ecuniary concessions. One Minister turned out of his seat 
or acceding to an Irish local loan will strengthen the hands 
of all his fellows, and strengthen, too, the sense of respon- 
sibility. For the rest, we can only hope that the “dis- 
inherited classes” of Ireland, having taken the reins of 
power, will drive the vehicle cautiously and on the right 
road. That will secure the Union, for men who can do t. 
will have the sense to see that it is not British arrogance, 
but Nature, history, and the facts, which compel Great 
Britain and Ireland to remain united. 





LORD CROMER’S REPORT. 


ie CROMER’S annual Reports on the condition of 

Egypt are always among the most interesting and 
valuable State papers issued by British rulers and administra- 
tors, but that just issued—the Report for 1898—is of special 
moment. It is the record not a of a great administrative 
achievement, but of two new departures of the first import- 
ance. As Lord Cromer himself points out, those responsible 
for the management of Egyptian affairs have always kept wo 
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ects before their eyes,—the reoccupation of Khar- 
d the storage of the Nile water for purposes of 
During the past year not only has Khartoum 
heen taken, but the work of damming the Nile and storing 
the Nile water has been begun. No doubt for the present 
the Soudan is of little value, and as yet only the preliminary 
work has been accomplished in regard to the Assouan 
reservoirs. In both cases, however, the foundations have 
heen well and truly laid, and we do not doubt that Lord 
Kitchener's structure will in the end prove as sound and as 
well able to resist external forces as Messrs. Aird’s granite 
blocks and concrete walls. Another extremely interesting 
subject dealt with in the Report is that of internationalism 
in Egypt. Lord Cromer shows that internationalism—that 
is, the interference of the Great Powers in a large number of 
Rgyptian Departments—lays a burden on the country of at 
least £1,750,000 a year. That is, if internationalism could 
be got rid of, and with it the cumbrous and expensive system 
of International Boards which it involves, there would be a 
saving of between one and a half and two millions 
every year. But this is a sum which would enable 
Egypt, without any further taxation, to carry out a 
vast number of internal improvements. It is clear, 
then, that the waste of internationalism will sooner or 
later have to be faced. We should fail in our duty to the 
Egyptians if we permanently allowed this drain on the 
resources of the country. As far as the British Government 
and people are concerned internationalism matters very 
little. It does not touch the Army, or render Egypt at all 
less useful to us as the half-way house of our Empire or as 
a place of arms in the Mediterranean. 
purely cynical in our attitude toward Egypt we need 
not trouble ourselves about internationalism, but if 
we are determined to do our best for Egypt we shall be 
obliged at last to grasp the nettle. There is, of course, no 
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reason for precipitate action in the matter, but gradually we | 
ought to try to reduce the number of International Boards, | 


and so the burden of Egypt. [f our rulers fix their minds 
upon this matter, and keep this object before their eyes as 
they did the reconquest of the Soudan and the storing of the 
Nile water, we do not doubt that the results will be 
similar. Internationalism will fall before Lord Cromer’s 
fixed resolve just as did the city of Omdurman. 


to deal in detail with Lord 
Cromer’s Report, but we desire to point out how it 
is that Lord Cromer has been able to record so many 
successes. There never was a case in which mere good 
fortune played so small a part. We have had very 
few strokes of luck in Egypt. Every triumph has been 
carefully thought out beforehand and has been the result 
of steady devotion to certain fixed principles. It is as to 
the nature of the principles of government adopted by Lord 
Cromer that we desire to speak. The first and most important 
principle upon which Lord Cromer has acted has always 
been—the benefit of Egypt. Though Lord Cromer is not a 
man who ever intoxicates himself with the heady rhetoric 
of philanthropy, he has invariably kept before him the 
development and improvement of Egypt. He has not tried 
to create posts for deserving Englishmen, or to “run” 
Egypt in the interests of England, but has made it his 
prime duty to call into existence a well-ordered polity 
where, even if the taxes are high owing to former mis- 
government, a man may live in peace and security, where 
justice is done to rich and poor alike, and where the natives 
of the land may take the share they are fitted to take in the 
government. The next principle of action, and indeed all 
the other principles of action with which we shall have to 
deal are in truth subsidiary to that just stated, but we shall, 
nevertheless, deal with them as if they were not contained in 
the principle of doing the best possible for Egypt. Though 
it is difficult to put the matter into exact words, Lord 
Cromer has always founded his action on the principle of 
freedom. His policy, that is, has been in the true sense a 
liberal policy. You can sce by the way in which he approaches 
and has approached every main issue of government that 
he believes in freedom and in the carrying out of liberal 
ideas. Without losing in the least his firmness of grip, 
he has always kept before him the need of liberal, as opposed 
to oppressive, action. No doubt we shall be told that this is 


We cannot find space 


absurd, because every one knows that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment 1s, in fact, purely despotic; but, nevertheless, we main- 
Any one who has watched administrative 


tain our assertion. 


If, then, we were | 


work at close quarters knows that however authoritative, and 
even arbitrary, it may be in theory, it can still be infused by 
a liberal spirit. A bureaucracy can be inspired to look at 
matters in a large and just, and so free, spirit, or it can 
be rendered small, niggling, jealous, and pedantic. Lord 
Cromer has managed, though dealing with a bureaucracy, 
to develop a liberal spirit,—a spirit which does not resent 
criticism as one of the seven deadly sins, which knows and 
tries to guard against the evils of absolutism, and which does 
not aim at a narrowing and fussy protection of the governed. 
For example, though, for what are really military reasons, the 
Soudan has to be closed for the present, Lord Cromer states 
most emphatically that when it is opened there will be no 
paternal despotism as regards trade and commerce, but that 
perfect freedom will be allowed. The Government, it is 
clear, will not try to snatch at monopoly rights, and so impair 
what is after all the main source of every nation’s wealth,— 
an unrestricted pursuit of trade and commerce. The same 
spirit is shown in Lord Cromer’s handling (in the present 
Report) of the difficult question of the establishment of 
cotton factories. If they were started without an excise being 
levied on Egyptian-made cottons, they would at once 
become protected industries, as there is an import 
duty on cottons. But the establishment of such an 
artificially fostered industry would in reality, if not in 
appearance, be contrary to the interests of Egypt, and might 
when the time came to reduce the Cotton-duties place her 
under the necessity of destroying the home industry. The 
only plan, then, is to make Egyptian cottons contribute to the 
revenue as much as do the imported cottons. Yet another 
principle of action observed by Lord Cromer is that of “* slow 
and sure.” He has never allowed himself to be hurried into 
premature action either by panic, or by what is as bad, the 
excitement of a prospective prosperity. He never shows any 
desire to “boom” things, but believes instead in growth 
and development. An example of this is to be found in 
Lord Cromer’s plea for time and patience in regard to the 
Soudan. ‘“ Time,” he says, “is above all things required. 
The main condition of ultimate success is, I venture to think, 
that whatever measures are taken should be deliberate, and 
that the work of reform should not be hurried. It has 
| taken sixteen years to elevate Egypt to its present relative 
| degree of prosperity. For the moment, the main point 
| which it would seem necessary to bear in mind in connection 
with the Soudan is that it is not much more than as many 
weeks since Lord Kitchener's brilliant victory at Omdurman 
opened out the way for the action of the civil reformer.” 


One more principle deserves special notice. It is that of 
using English heads but Egyptian hands. In practice this 
means the policy of never putting an Englishman into any 
post which could not be just as well filled by a native. In 
other words, the Englishman is only used in the administra- 
tion where he is indispensable. Where he is not, the native, as is 
only just and right, is employed. The outcome of this is that 
Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt has been carried out by “a 
body of officials who certainly do not exceed one hundred in 
number, and might possibly, if the figures were rigorously 
examined, be somewhat lower.” Lord Cromer adds, 
however, that “these hundred have been selected with 
the greatest care.” In fact, the principle has been,— 
never employ an Englishman unless it is necessary 
in the interests of good government to do so, but then 
employ a first-class man. The result is that the in- 
spiring force in every Department of the Egyptian State is 
a first-class English brain, and yet the natives are not de- 
pressed by being deprived of their share of the administra- 
tion. The Egyptians, that is, do not feel the legitimate 
grievance that is felt by the Tunisians and Algerians when 
they see even little posts of a couple of hundred a year 
filled by Frenchmen. 

We have tried, imperfectly enough, to analyse some of the 
principles of action adopted by Lord Cromer, but above them 
all, or rather penetrating them all, is the character of the 
man. They are excellent principles no doubt, but they 
would have been of little avail to bring happiness and _pros- 
perity to Egypt and honour to the British people but for 
Lord Cromer’s own personality. It is, in the last resort, 
because he is a man who is both just and strong, who has 
the brain to know what is wanted, and the strength of 
character to achieve it, that Lord Cromer has succeeded. 








| lic is besides a man of absolute rectitude and integrity of 
purpose. Lastly, his is, as we have said, always a liberal 
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mind. It is not blighted by panic or dulled by prejudice, 

—the qualities that most destroy that equanimity which is 

essential toa ruler. He knows the value of freedom as of 

justice. Hence he never fails to take large views and to 
reserve a wide and fearless outlook on the field of work 
fore him. 





FRANCE AND HER ARMY. 


ACH nation of the civilised world finds a separate 
inspiration for its sentimentality, and the sentiment of 
France is inspired by her Army. The sound of the trumpet 
stirs the Frenchman’s blood to-day well-nigh as potently 
as in the hour of Napoleon’s triumph. The National Féte 
of July, when Paris is packed with troops, is of all festivals 
the most adored by patriotic Parisians. At every season the 
sight of a uniform quickens enthusiasm, if it does not arouse 
a cry of “ Vive l’Armée.” Even when the Generals are in 
disgrace, the heart of France beats in loyalty to its favourite 
institution. The lamentable casuistry of M. Cavaignac is as 
powerless to alienate this profound affection as the narrow 
dogmatism of General Roget. Justice is nothing, truth is 
nothing, exclaims the average citizen, but the Army is 
inviolate and inviolable. When flagrant abuses are 
gently pointed out, a shameless attack is made, in the 
cant phrase, upon the silent and sacred defences of France. 
An officer, being incapable of wrong, is seldom called upon to 
defend himself, unless, indeed, he commits the wickedness of 
believing in Dreyfus’s innocence; and the mere title a Grande 
Muette proves at once the strange sentiment that Frenchmen 
cherish for their Army, and the complete confidence they 
guard in their Army’s honour. 


Noble, brave, unselfish, proud, insulted,—these are, so to 
say, the counters of debate; they are put upon the table 
whenever the game of controversy begins, and they are 
handed from one player to the other as solemnly as if they 
were the sound and current coin of the realm. But they are 
not mere counters; they have at least the value of half- 
sincerity. No institution has ever been so lofty in character 
and achievement as the French Army is represented by its 
worshippers. The sentiment is as overcharged as the 
Spaniard’s love of etiquette or the German’s adoration of 
flaxen hair and blue eyes. And yet France does not lie when 
she employs words which have long since lost their meaning. 
For the truth is, she does love her Army, and she loves it 
with its faults of falsehood and dishonour thick upon 
it. Or rather, she lightly brushes away the faults, and 
tries to believe that the object of her idolatry is honourably 
pure. When General de Gallifet, the one great General of 
France whose reputation seems unstained, declared his faith 
in Colonel Picquart, a group of his colleagues implored him 
not to give evidence in the Colonel’s favour, because they 
felt assured of Esterhazy’s innocence. Of course they are 
not assured of Esterhazy’s innocence at all, but they recog- 
nise that the corporate Army could not defend itself, and 
they are prepared to defend its most worthless member. 
Such is the anomalous view which France takes of her Army, 
and it is worth while to consider upon what ground, however 
shifty, this view is based. In the first place, France and 
the Army are indivisible. France is the Army, and the 
Army is France. With us the soldiers form a class apart, 
and our Army is, as it were, something not ourselves, for 
which we are proud to pay, and which defends our. shores 
and keeps our Colonies. But our pride comes from the out- 
side ; a smart regiment is a splendid possession, which stirs 
a legitimate enthusiasm. The French citizen, on the other 
hand, worships his Army because, however humble he be, 
he forms part of it. For him to insult this national 
institution is to insult himself,—a vice akin to canni- 
balism. So he is quick to avenge the lightest word of 
reproach, and by an intimate vanity to declare that the 
Army, of which he is a willing or unwilling member, can do 
no wrong. Nor is the Frenchman’s keen partisanship born 
of the “ Affair.” Some years ago a Jesuit Father, who to-day, 
of course, is ranged upon the side of the soldiers, condemned 
the system of military service in even stronger terms than 
those employed by M. Gohier, and he was deported from 
France. The justice of the punishment was never questioned ; 
every citizen knew that the Jesuit Father spoke the truth, 
and every citizen resented his interference. But in the 
years when the sabre and stoup were as yet unallied, the 
priest was not permitted to express an opinion upon that 





which did not concern him, and no sympath 
- exiled Father. a 
nd here we are encountered by a curious icti 
The intelligent youth of le 4 detests the congue 
service, and rebels furiously against the enforced disci line 
so long as he is under the yoke. “Moi, je ne se “1 
patriote,” said a French private the other day to the nae 
writer, and he explained his lack of patriotism by the lon 
march and the short commons of the day before. Therey . 
he began, after the wont of the French private, who isa stu ent 
and who reads the reviews, to inveigh against the insolence of 
his non-commissioned officers, and the infamous food habi- 
tually set before him. ‘ It is wonderful,’ said he in effect. ‘ that 
a Frenchman ever keeps his self-respect.’ And maybe it is 
But the point of interest is that three years hence this same 
private will in all —— applaud the system, which he 
now denounces with his best eloquence. Though now and 
again a man of letters, like M. Descaves or M. Courteline 
may carry out of the Army a hatred of the military system, 
the vast majority of Frenchmen soften its bitter judg. 
ment. ‘Time assuages the harshest impression, and egotism 
comes to the aid of kindly feeling. ‘I have. gone 
through it myself,’ murmurs the soldier, ‘and it did me no 
harm, and I am convinced that it is for the good of the 
country that every man should be a soldier.’ Possibly 
involved with this new-born optimism is the selfish feeling 
that which one man has endured may be endured by 
the rest. After all, where is the use of supporting hard- 
ship if others are to escape? So have we heard the English 
boy, whose early years at a public school were not mere 
happiness, explain the advantages of a public school 
education, and it is the same spirit of unexalted altruism 
which preserves the general adoration of the French 
Army. This, then, is the primary reason why France 
cherishes a military ambition. Every man of full age 
is or has been a soldier; his sons have served or are 
serving, and there is not a single citizen of the Republic, be 
he Senator or concierge, who does not know his drill and has 
not shuddered at the raucous voice of an intimidating 
sergeant. 

But, it may be objected, the sentiment of universal service 
explains the admiration for the rank-and-file ; it leaves un- 
explained the curious loyalty to the officers, who mistake 
their duty for intrigue. And, indeed, it is true that the 
real enthusiasm of France is for the piow-piow, the sturdy 
little hero, who will march wherever he is led. None the 
less, the uniform of the officer is not without its effect, and 
the free-born citizen metaphorically doffs his hat to any 
Colonel, because he symbolises the Army of his adoration. 
Thus there has grown up a feeling of solidarity. The 
officers share the selfish affection begot by compulsory ser- 
vice for a national institution. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that the officers constitute the only military 
class that exists in France. We have our Tommy Atkins, 
who, whether his service be long or short, is a man apart. 
But in France Tommy Atkins does not exist, and the officer 
must perforce stand for the symbol of military ambition. 
Nor is his life so pleasant that we should grudge him 
this small measure of praise. He is ill-paid, and poorly 
encouraged. When he is quartered in a provincial town, he 
can do no more than play cards for a small stake, and pray 
for a rich marriage. Clubs and sport and polo, the common 
pursuits of the British officer, are denied him. He frequents 
cafés and swaggers before a docile population. If he do 
marry, he is generally compelled to ally himself with a 
daughter of the rich ouwryeoisie, and his life necessarily lacks 
the dignity which should belong to it. All the officers 
who have taken part in the intrigues of the last few years 
have been men of narrow breeding and small intelligence. 
Henry was so gross a peasant, that we pity rather than 
condemn him. General Roget’s brain is constructed upon 80 
trivial a scale, that we do not understand his reasoning one 
whit, and it is not strange that Colonel Picquart, 
who argued as a man of the world, should have been 
condemned by this curious society. However, it is no 
part of our argument to condemn the officers of 
the French Army. We would only point out that they 
are supported rather because they symbolise a cherished 
institution than for their own transcendent merit. 

And lastly, be it remembered that underneath her 
assumed freedom France is still Monarchical. She is not, 
and she never has been, Republican in feeling. M. Anatole 
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France has expressed the contradiction most admirably in 
his last book, wherein a pretended Jacobin declares that, 
while the Generals of France are the servants of the State, 
no loyal citizen can question the verdict of a Court-Martial. 
Governments may shift and change; Empire may succeed 
Monarchy, and in its turn give place to free institutions ; but 
the country remains the willing slave of pageantry and 
tradition. So we are asked to witness this strange spectacle : 
an emancipated State, established, according to the formula, 
without God or King, which for mere lack of authority 
bows the knee to the whispered sentence of seven prejudiced 
officers. And thus it will ever be, so long as there is a 
trumpet to sound in France, so long as there remains a 
drum whose roll shall enchant the ear of her martial 


citizens. 





LORD RUSSELL ON SECRET COMMISSIONS. 
Wt differ with the Lord Chief Justice and Sir Edward 


Fry in their crusade against secret commissions 
upon one point, and one point only. They seem to doubt 
whether public opinion will support a pretty sharp Bill for 
the suppression of the evil custom. We have little doubt 
about the matter. The feeling of the commercial world, as 
represented by the London Chamber of Commerce, is unmis- 
takable ; and our impression is that the general community 
which buys, though it is habitually indolent, and shuts its 
eyes to avoid trouble, is heartily sick of the practice. It 
has a notion that it is constantly robbed—which is true 
more or less—and though it will seldom prosecute, our system 
making that a matter of almost infinite worry and liability 
to insult, it will be heartily glad to think that the robber in 
commissions is, at all events, liable to penalties like any other 
thief. The commercial man has, indeed, a reason for his 
annoyance other than his considerable losses. He is liable 
to have his business unfairly reduced as well as his profits. 
There isa sharp competition about prices, as everybody is 
aware—a “mania for cheapness” the dealers call it 
—but there is sharp competition also in quality, and 
it is quality which is injured by secret commis- 
sions. The man who pays them does not do it out of 
generosity. He intends to get his money back either 
in meal or malt; and as it is dangerous, in view of 
the sharp rivalries around him, to add the commission to his 
price, he is very apt indeed to recoup himself by small 
reductions of quality which he hopes will be unperceived, but 
which to the experienced hands and eyes that test his goods 
are quite clearly perceptible. All kinds of distributors, and 
especially professional buyers, acquire gradually a sixth sense, 
a perception of values which seems independent both of 
knowledge and taste—it we believe, a fact that 
auctioneers, who do not understand the goods they are 
selling, say pictures, can tell their market-value to a fraction 
—and the fact that the goods of Messrs. Close and Near 
have lost something of their quality is very soon generally 
known. The result is decline of trade, and especially of 
Asiatic trade, the Indian or Chinaman having a microscope 
in his fingers’ ends, and reports from Consuls that some- 
how English goods are a little out of favour. Commercial 
men, therefore, are quite ready to help Lord Russell, though 
they may have a lurking dread of the “fuss” there will be 
in their offices; while the community at large, though 
inexpert as to quality, unless the article sold is eatable, 
have a hearty repugnance to the idea of being “ done.” They 
are by no means unsuspicious, and rather exaggerate than 
underrate their losses by the system. We cannot, therefore, 
share the apprehension which prompted the two Judges in 
their appeal of Tuesday to the public, and think that if 
Lord Russell’s Bill passes the Lords it will pass the Commons 
without difficulty. 

Who, indeed, is to fight it, and with what argument ? 
The bribe-takers will be annoyed, saying that the commis- 
sions are not really secret but are grants-in-aid of wages, 
and that they cannot give them up, but they will know quite 
Well that they are lying, and are not in the least likely either 
to swarm down to Palace Yard, or to appeal to the Press, or 
to summon any public meeting. If they do the burglars 
will jeer at them, and the blackmailers will ask why they 
should not “do time” like the rest. All they can do is to 


ia 
1s, 


strike, and though they may in some instances do that, | 


they will be most careful to do it upon some other and more 
1) aa . . . °° 
popular pretext. The bribe-givers are in the same position, 








with this aggravation, that as they lose money by the prac- 
tice, and are, moreover, those who cause the evil, they will be 
even more ashamed of themselves than the bribe-takers. 
It is easy to say that the best gentlemen in the land used to 
buy votes and smuggle brandy, but in the one case there 
was no dirty element of cheating, and in the other—well 
there was, but men had become blind to it, and thought 
themselves only clever. It is a fact, we believe, 
that on the coast of Suffolk when smuggling was 
almost universal, a gentleman would smuggle all he 
and his guests could drink, but grow fiercely indignant 
if asked to sell any, even to his kinsmen. The smuggled 
liquor must be given to keep one’s conscience clean. The 
only real resistance will come from a few doctrinaires who 
hold, as Mr. Bright used to hold about adulteration, that all 
laws in restraint of “ business” diminish the volume of 
business, and the answer to them is perfect. There is, as 
Lord Russell was most careful to point out, no restraint. If 
commissions are needed let them be given, but given openly 
like prices. Nobody will be forbidden by the new Bill to do 
anything, except to hide from his employer that he is taking 
a bribe. He has only to mention it, and the bribe becomes 
a fee, and he himself exempted from all penalties. Every- 
body knows that he will not mention it, and that in truth he 
is not taking a fee, but is robbing the employer who 
trusted him, just as much as if he pocketed his spoons. The 
fact, which we quite acknowledge, that the same man will 
take a secret commission and be horrified at the idea of 
pocketing a spoon, is no defence, but merely proof that the 
conscience has in the one case gone to sleep, while in the 
other it remains active and inconvenient. 

The last argument with which we shall deal is the cynical 
one that if the taker of secret commissions is punished, secret 
commissions will abound, for secrecy will thereby be assured. 
The bribe-giver will hold his tongue because he has 
attained his object, and the bribe-taker because he is afraid 
of penalties or prison. That sounds very true, but it is not 
true, as we may see in the constant punishment of the 
receivers of stolen goods ; and, moreover, the law will bring 
a new motive into play. The English, having been governed 
by just laws for ages, have contracted such a reverence for 
the law that it positively and directly affects their con- 
sciences. It does not generate conscience in them, of 
course, but it sharpens and illumines it. It solidifies a fluid 
impression into a concrete decision, and makes of acts which 
were indifferent, offences not only in the eyes of the police 
but in those of the offenders. Mr. Waugh in the course of 
his crusade for the suppression of cruelty to children dis- 
covered the strangest evidences of this fact, one being that 
punishment rarely increased the parents’ antipathy to their 
children, but rather converted it into a sort of liking. They 
had, in fact, been cruel because the law had never awakened 
their consciences, which, once aroused, did not sleep again. 
The moment Lord Russell’s Bill passes thousands will give 
up seeking for secret commissions, and the remainder will 
take them with a sense of degradation and dislike to 
the practice which is not felt now, and which is entirely 
healthy. They will see the truth that it involves a 
treachery as well as a theft, and treachery in England 
is repugnant even to bad men. We believe that 
the bill, if it is not so severe as to rouse pity for 
the offenders, will greatly strengthen English commercial 
morality, that wages will readjust themselves within six 
months, and that in five years traders will have difficulty in 
believing that illicit commissions were ever tolerated by the 
law. There will, to begin with, be a final end of the really 
horrible cases which both Lord Russell and Sir Edward Fry 
assert to be so frequent, cases in which men pay commis- 
sions contrary to their consciences under compulsion of the 
conviction that if they do not pay them they will speedily 
be bankrupt. They yield to the temptation of a dishonest 
custom, but they will refuse to break the law. 








IRONY. 
OLINGBROKE was a holy man,”—that, says Dr. 
Johnson, is an example For once the great 
| man nodded, since this bald statement, though it sets forth 
one of the Doctor’s many hatreds, is a very foolish specimen 
of its class. Irony, in brief, is a subtler trick than the mere 
writing of good for bad ; it is an artifice of style, the expression 
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of a temperament, the deliberate and delicate masking of a 
plain meaning. But it is not, and has never been, a common 
interchange of opposite words. For instance, you cannot 
call Artemus Ward a master of irony when he flashes the red 
flag in your face: “ This is writ sarcastick,” 

To frame a definition of irony is almost impossible, since 
the figure has been so variously employed. A hinted con- 
cealment of the truth either from the personages of a drama, 
or from the drama’s audience, is essential, and this concealment 
permits us to attribute the same quality to Swift and 
Sophocles alike. It is CEdipus the King’s ignorance of 
impending doom, for example, which imparts an ironic 
character to the Sophoclean masterpiece. The audience 
knows, what the hero of the play knows not, that the King’s 
honourable anxiety to discover the criminal who pollutes the 
State will recoil upon himself. Every speech of Cidipus has 
one meaning for him, another for the audience, and it is this 
contrast between the word and the sense that makes the irony 
of the situation. The Socratic irony, again, was different ia 
kind ; it was no ignorance of the past or future ; it was rather 
a lack of knowledge assumed by the omniscient, that his 
opponents might the more easily be entrapped. But the same 
contrast is there; the Greek philosopher pretended to know 
nothing, because he was at all points superior to the Sophists ; 
and his smile was as ironic as the constant smile which played 
upon the face of Voltaire. So the irony of modern times is 
marked by a similar contrast. Words and sense are opposed, 
though with a different end and purpose. The enraged 
satirist states what is not in order that what is shall be more 
violently expressed. Black may be represented as grey, or even 
white, but the representation must be effected by the spirit 
as well as by the word. When Voltaire tells you that in the 
face of unexampled disaster all is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds, he is preaching a sermon against the folly 
of optimism. When Swift sets forth the reasons why the 
abolition of Christianity “may be attended with some incon- 
veniences,” the very framework of the essay proves that in 
his view Christianity may never be abolished, and that the 
reasons given are one and all frivolous. But the perfect 
master of irony must never be untrue to his method. The 
inverted seriousness must be sustained unto the end. One 
word of direct information, a single hint of didacticism, will 
destroy the effect of what might have been a masterpiece. 
“Candide” itself would have perished had its author returned 
even for a breathing-space to the common earth. But he 
never returns until the last phrase, for he knew that the lan- 
guage of irony is a language apart, in which thought, to be 
understood, should be freely and consistently translated. 
Shifting our metaphor, we may say that to sustain irony is to 
change the terms of life’s equation. 


Who, then, are the masters of irony? Shakespeare, who 
knew all things, practised the artifice with the utmost skill. 
While Sophocles is matched in Othello and Macbeth and 
The Merchant of Venice, the Antony of Julius Cesar might 
rival Doctor Pangloss. (The passage wherein Portia declares, 
with the full consciousness of what is to come, that ‘‘there is 
no power in Venice can alter a decree established,” and 
Shylock acclaims a “Daniel come to judgment, yea, a 
Daniel,” satisfies all the conditions of the art, as it was prac- 
tised at Athens.) But Shakespeare, if he touched irony, as he 
touched all forms of humour, with the finger of genius, was not 
a professed master of it. He merely stooped from the height 
of a serene intelligence to sport with satire. And it is not 
with him that we associate this figure of flouts and jibes. Yet 
it is in England that the art has been followed with most 
conspicuous success. With a single exception—and that may 
be the greatest—the masterpieces of irony belong to our own 
literature. We have already mentioned “Candide,” the 
miracle of wit, in which word and sense are ever at 
variance; and if the ironic palm were to be awarded 
to one work, the award would not be doubtful. For 
nothing in the whole range of letters is so astonish- 
ing as the perfect consistency of Voltaire’s satire. From 
beginning to end there is no note of hesitancy ; the characters 
are wrapped in the very atmosphere of irony ; they speak the 
same cunning language without flaw or failure ; and you lay 
aside the book in the full consciousness that you have assisted 
at a unique display of legerdemain. “It seems to have been 
written in one sentence,” said a critic ; and with perfect truth 








i) 
he might have said iw two. For the last phrase breaks the 
speil,—the immortal “ Il faut cultiver notre jardin.” A)] that 
precedes might truly appear one sentence; this parting 
injunction is absolutely separate. It is written in perfect 
seriousness and with no thought of an inverted meaning, « ]] 
faut cultiver notre jardin”—with those words does Voltaire 
leave the satire he has sustained, and point the moral of his 
own irony. One work, however, does not make a literature 
and against Voltaire’s single masterpiece we may Weigh the 
whole achievement of Swift. Now, Swift was born with irony 
in his blood. His temperament compelled him to approach 
truth by its opposite, and there is no one of his works which 
does not bear testimony alike to his supreme genius for the 
most difficult of literary artifices and his savage hatred fop 
meanness and stupidity. 

The irony of Swift and Voltaire is the irony of conviction « 
there is also an art of ironic presentation. When Fielding 
wrote the “History of Jonathan Wild,” he had no need to preach 
so obvious a lesson as the sacredness of property, nor to en. 
courage the crime of highway robbery. He was only concerned 
to paint the portrait of a great man, and he chose the thiet- 
catcher for his subject, in order doubly to dazzle the reader 
with an amazing contrast. Nor does he, any more than 
Voltaire, descend from his purpose. In his hands vice and 
virtue change places ; the folly of Heartfree is a perfect foil 
to the villainy of Jonathan Wild ; while the one is incapable 
of wickedness, the other is superior to a good action; and so 
evenly is the balance held that the reader’s mind is never 
befogged, and never for an instant misunderstands the author's 
ambition. In brief, the presentation of the hero, being ironic, 
is a pure triumph of the intelligence, which is concerned for 
the moment not with morals but with wit, not with the facts 
of life but with the delicate art of grotesque portraiture, 
And Fielding was not without distinguished rivals in his own 
field. De Quincey’s “ Murder as a Fine Art” may be 
set side by side with “Jonathan Wild,” while “ Barry 
Lyndon” is sustained at the master’s own level of 
passionless satire. Thackeray, maybe, but half understood 
the excellence of his own work, when he told his daughter 
not to read it. “ You will not like it,” he said; yet nothing 
is needed to the appreciation of Barry save the proper tem- 
perament. And this brings us to the hatred of irony pro- 
fessed by the most of men. For irony is, as we said last week 
in writing of Swift, the boomerang of literature, which returns 
upon him who wields it. Like the honourable cynicism, 
which often masks a tender sensibility, it presents a truth of 
conviction, or a truth of portraiture in an inverted guise. So, 
like cynicism, it is doomed to misunderstanding. Much has 
been written, for instance, of Mr. George Meredith’s unpopu- 
larity. This novelist, you are told, has acquired the apprecia- 
tion which was his due after thirty years of patience. And 
many reasons are assigned for the tardiness of the honour 
paid him. He is obscure, says one; he is fantastic, 
says another; yet we believe that he too has been 
misunderstood, because he has always aimed at an 
ironic presentation. What are “Harry Richmond” and 
“Evan Harrington,” save experiments in irony,—not con- 
sistent like “Candide,” but interspersed with passages of true 
sensibility ? What else is “ The Egoist ” than a portrait ironic 
as “Jonathan Wild”? This, then, is the secret of the world’s 
neglect of Mr. Meredith. He, too, masks his meaning, or con- 
ceals from his characters their true villainy. Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, in brief, is perfection in his own eyes, and the casual 
reader does not easily endure the deliberate complacency of a 
personage whom he condemns. 

From the irony of Sophocles to the irony of Mr. Meredith 
is a long journey, yet each is distinguished by the same pur- 
posed and purposeful contrast between the truth and the 
phrase. But irony is so profoundly a part of human nature, 
that we detect it in life as well as in letters. Where in 
literature could you better exemplify the irony of fate than 
in the spectacle of Disraeli, once despised, governing with an 
iron hand the aristocracy of England ? 





THE MISSIONARY CENTENARY. 
HE difficulties which impede missionary effort have been 
greatly changed in the century of which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury spoke to his vast audience in St. Paul’s on 
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Monday. It is no longer, for instance, difficult to raise the 
money for the work done, though it is still not collected 
for the work which its advocates are most eager to do. The 
number of families who give largely does not increase in the 
came ratio as the wealth of the country, and of the thirteen 
thousand parishes only five thousand send up regular con- 
tributions ; but still the sum raised is large, while a still 
greater difficulty—the reluctance of devout men to give them- 
selves to such a task—has entirely disappeared. It is hard 
now even to believe that the Church Missionary Society could 
find at first neither candidates nor funds, and that even when 
the latter were forthcoming its managers were compelled to 
import seventeen Germans, mostly from Basle, some of whom, 
though by no means all, were more distinguished by devotion 
than ability. We have talked with German missionaries who 
were peasants simply, and with men who would have honoured 
any theological or philosophical chair. There are now a 
sufficiency of English candidates; and in truth missionary 
work has come to be recognised as in some sort a profession, 
—to its great injury, its few enemies allege. This, however, is 
not true. That, with improved education and the decay of 
the crude idea that a heathen is necessarily destined to hell, 
there has been some decline in the fire of enthusiasm, is 
probably the case, but it has been replaced by a passionate 
sense of duty as true and as well obeyed as that of the 
bravest soldier. The missionaries and their wives go forth 
nowadays intending to lead the lives of active clergymen and 
their wives, if possible in decent manses and amid decent sur- 
roundings, but intending also, if need be, like soldiers, to face all 
that may come to them in the path of duty,—discomfort, danger, 
even martyrdom and death by torture. The present writer 
knew for many years the secret history of the missionary 
world, and while he has known many inadequate missionaries, 
he can confidently affirm that not 1 per cent. of them ever 
shrunk from the path to which they felt themselves called, 
ever quailed because of any physical fear, or ever turned aside 
in hope of any personal advantage. They were almost exactly 
like good soldiers, willing to live in cantonments if their work 
could be well performed from thence, but ready at the first 
call to go to the field, and struggle there even if the contest 
was hopeless, and painful death on the field or from long- 
continued suffering the only reasonable prospect. All over 
earth they go without a qualm, so that now in the interior of 
Africa, or what is worse, of China, in the deepest recesses of 
the tropical forest or the most dangerous quartiers of the 
overflowing river cities of China, there is always a missionary, 
English or American, teaching, preaching, guiding a small 
flock, and keeping alive a lamp whose brightness the very 
savages clearly recognise. The converts they make do not 
seem many when we talk of converting nations, though the 
total number now runs to hundreds of thousands, but the 
ideas they ray forth affect the thoughts of millions of pagans, 
modify and raise their ideals, and shake them out of that dread- 
ful crust of indurated habit which now, as in the ancient world, 
is the greatest obstacle to the reception of the Gospel. This is, we 
think, now generally perceived at home, and missionaries are no 
longer depressed by the vulgar ridicule which once made their 
lives a torment ; or regarded as merely fanatic persons with- 
out sense, who were throwing away lives which might have 
been useful, in the vain hope of changing barbarians who had 
much better remain barbarians to the end. The unreflecting 
expect too much, forgetting what our own barbarian converts 
must have been like when they first accepted Christianity, 
and the prejudice against dark converts therefore lingers still ; 
but no one now affirms that a dark skin is a final barrier to 
Christian teaching, and an idea with which the writer was 
once strangely familiar, that missionaries damned thousands by 
showing them the light which they would not follow, has 
totally disappeared. Missionary work is, in fact, accepted as a 
logical and natural outcome of genuine Christianity. 


The obstacles that still remain are immense. We wonder 
if those who criticise the “results” of missions, and complain 
that converts are few in comparison to the expenditure in- 
curred in enlightening them, have ever reflected on the diffi- 
culties which impede the use of what must always be the 
great instrument of the workers,—viz., oral persuasion. There 
can hardly be a missionary Whitfield, for there can hardly be 
& missionary orator. There have been men of the kind, but 
98 a rule the missionary, even if he hag the gift of persuasive 








eloquence, which is rare enough in Europe, can hardly use it 
with full effect in tongues and among men whose thoughts are 
so foreign to his own. He may have the power of acquiring 
languages—though that in its perfection is rare, for the scholar 
is seldom also a histrion—but command of words is not 
sufficient ; he must make them bite into brains which are full 
of other conceptions, which reject his arguments as instinctively 
as he rejects theirs, or which are so dense that the words, how- 
ever eloquent or burning, carry to them no meaning. It is 
easy to say the Gospel is simple, but do the clergy at home 
find it so easy to convey its teaching to unwilling minds or 
to the cloddish minds which, though neither willing nor un- 
willing, are closed against argument like waterproofs against 
rain? The wonder is that in an Indian bazaar, or an African 
forest clearing, or a Chinese riverine port any should listen to 
words which must seem to them what the outbursts of ranters 
in our own parks seem every Sunday to ourselves. Or has 
he ever remembered that the great “snare” and perplexity 
of the preacher in Europe—the disparities in the intelligence 
of his hearers, the first row using ten thousand words, while 
the last does not understand five hundred—is multiplied 
throughout Asia more than tenfold, while in Africa it almost 
precludes an address to a large audience ? Or has it ever 
occurred to him, if he believes in conversation rather than in 
preaching, that the Indian, the Chinese, and the negro almost 
equally refuses to put his mind to yours, that he never 
produces the arguments in which he really believes, that 
missionary and catechumen constantly resemble in talk two 
trains which, though they seem occasionally almost to touch 
each other, yet never meet ? Just try to convince an Irishman of 
Kerry that fairies do not exist, or an English peasant that his 
favourite superstition involves a contradiction in terms, and 
you will understand the hopelessness which often comes over 
the missionary’s mind, and makes him almost satiric when 
men talk to him of a “flock” which understands him as little 
as an actual flock would do if the shepherd talked of 
meteorology. The man who can get over this difficulty, who 
can break through the case which encloses the Indian, or the 
Chinese, or the savage mind, must have rare powers either of 
insight or of sympathy, and neither necessarily belong to the 
man whose piety or whose sense of duty may yet be of the 
first order. Add that the preacher is a hereditary European, 
with all, both of qualification and disqualification, which that 
implies, and that his audience are hereditary Asiatics or 
Africans, with all implied in those descriptions, and the dis: 
passionate man, however convinced a believer, will, we think, 
wonder that there is ever success in the work at all, that even 
a few thousands can be so persuaded that they will face 
martyrdom, whether social or physical, for the sake of a new 
faith. 


From this what deduction? That it must be through native 
missionaries ultimately, to be developed by native Churches, 
that the reaping work will be done. The European can only 
sow the seed. When he is experienced he knows that, and 
admits it more or less fully, but the knowledge is very hard to 
him. The teacher evenin Europe does not wish to live wholly 
in his disciples. Not to mention that he probably feels that 
vanity of the converter which shook the Churches even in 
St. Paul’s time, he dreads giving up his authority, dreads 
letting the native Churches loose, dreads the new teachers 
who may, because they understand their audiences and are 
understood of them, have great success. There will be such 
originalities, such aberrations, such prominence given to sides 
of Christianity of which Europeans scarcely think. The 
tendency in every native Church, in the mind of every great 
native pastor, is to heresies, and the European missionary 
naturally shrinks from them with fear. He decides that the 
time for independence is not yet, and with the decision the 
hope of a native apostle fades silently away. If only a 
Roman or a Hebrew is to rule the Church, St. Paul cannot 
be either effectual or free. The decision is the more certain 
because of a certain temptation which besets almost every 
missionary,—the lurking wish to civilise as well as con- 
vert his followers, to make of them not only Cliristians, 
but Christians who shall think and feel as European 
clergymen feel and think, a wish which, if native Churches 
are set free, will, of course, never be realised. There 
is, therefore, a silent resistance to the enfranchisement of 
native Churches which, though it is declining, still impedes 
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the cause, and must pass away wholly and for ever before the 
work can be finally successful. We must expect, especially 
in India and China, a new crop of heretics, Gnostics, 
Manicheans, and Eutychians, and remember that in spite 
of them all the world, once Christianised, started upon a new 
and higher career. The first Christian ancestor of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was probably a brutal rough, but the 
germ was in him, as it will also be found in the subtly heretical 
Christian of India, the inert Christian of China, or the 
brutalised Christian of Uganda or the Congo forest. “Go on 
in patient but hopeful resignation, but enfranchise your 
converts,” that is the sum and substance of our advice to the 
section of our world which supports the great missionary 
effort. 





THE MARATHON OF THE SEALS. 

FY beyond the roaring track of the homeward-bound 

merchantman, lie in the South Pacific the grim clusters 
of salt-whitened isles marked on the chart as the South Shet- 
lands. Many years have come and gone since their hungry 
shores were busy with the labours of the sealers, that, dis- 
dainful of the terrors of snow-laden gale and spindrift- 
burdened air, toiled amid the Antarctic weather to fill their 
holds with the garments of the sea-folk. Then, after perils 
incredible; the adventurers would return to port, and waste in a 
week of debauch the fruit of their toil, utterly forgetful of 
crashing floe or hissing sea, frozen limbs or wrenching 
hunger pains. When all was spent they would return, 
resolutely forgetting their folly and wreaking upon the 
innocent seal all the rage of regret that would rise within 
them. They spared none,—bull, cow, and calf alike were 
slain, as if in pure lust of slaughter, until the helplessness of 
utter fatigue compelled them to desist and snatch an interval 
of death-like sleep, oblivious of all the grinding bitterness of 
their surroundings. Life was held cheap among them, a 
consequence not to be wondered at, of its hardness and 
the want of all those things that make life desirable. 
And yet the stern existence had its own strong 
fascination for those who had become inured to it. 
Few of them ever gave it up voluntarily, ending their 
stormy life-struggle in some sudden ghastly fashion and 
being almost immediately forgotten. Occasionally some 
sorely maimed man would survive the horrors of his disable- 
ment, lying in the fcetid forecastle in sullen endurance until 
the vessel reached a port whence he could be transferred to 
civilisation. But these unhappy men fretted grievously for the 
vast openness of the Antarctic, the gnashing of the ice-fangs 
upon the black rocks, the unsatisfied roar of the western gale, 
and the ceaseless combat with the relentless sea. 


Many years came and went while the Southern sealer plied 
his trade, until at last none of the reckless skippers 
could longer disguise from themselves the fact that their 
harvest fields were rapidly becoming completely barren. Few 
and far between were the islets frequented by the seals, the 
majority of the old grounds being quite abandoned. 
One by one the dejected fishermen gave up the attempt, 
until in due time those gaunt fastnesses resumed their 
primitive loneliness. The long, long tempest roared ques- 
tioningly over the deserted islands, as if calling for its 
vanished children, and refusing to be comforted because they 
were not. Years passed in solitude, but for the busy 
sea-fowl, who, because they had no commercial value, were 
left unmolested to eat their fill of the sea’s rich harvest, and 
rear among the bleak rock-crannies their fluffy broods. At 
last, out of the midst of a blinding smother of snow, there 
appeared one day off the most southerly outlier of the South 
Shetlands a little group of round velvety heads staring 
with wide, humid eyes at the surf-lashed fortresses of the 
shore. Long and warily they reconnoitred, for although many 
generations had passed since their kind had been driven from 
those seas, the memory of those pitiless days had been so 
steadily transmitted through the race that it had become a 
part of themselves, an instinct infallible as any other they 
possessed. No enemy appearing, they gradually drew nearer 
and nearer until their leader, a fine bull seal of four seasons, 
took his courage in both flippers and mounted the most pro- 
mising slope, emerging from the foaming breakers majestically, 
and immediately becoming a hirpling heap of clumsiness 
that apparently bore no likeness to the graceful, agile creature 








| 
of a few moments before. Obediently his flock followed 
him until they reached a little patch of hard smooth 
sand sheltered by a semi-circle of great wave-worn boulde 
and admirably suited to their purpose. Here, with i. 
less vigilance of sentinels, they rested rather brokenly 
at first, as every incursion of the indignant sea-fow] startle} 
them, but presently subsiding into ungainly attitudes of 
slumber. 


Whence they had come was as great a mystery as all the 
deep-water ways of the sea people must ever be to man or 
how many halting-places they must have visited and rejected 
at the bidding of their unerring instinct warning them that 
the arch-destroyers’ visits were to be feared. However 
they soon made themselves at home, fattening marvellously 
upon the innumerable multitudes of fish that swarmed 
around the bases of those barren islands, and between whileg 
basking in the transient sun-gleams that occasionally 
touched the desolate land with streaks of palest gold, 
And as time went on, being unmolested in their domestic 
arrangements, the coming generation tumbled about the 
rugged shore in those pretty gambols that all young things 
love, learning steadily withal to take their appointed places in 
the adult ranks as soon as they had proved their capability so 
todo. Thus uneventfully and happily passed the seasons until 
the little party of colonists had grown to be a goodly herd 
with leaders of mighty prowess, qualified to hold their own 
against any of their kind, and inured to combat by their con- 
stantly recurring battles with each other, their love affairs, in 
which’they fought with a fury astonishing to witness. 


But one bright spring morning, when after a full 
meal the females were all dozing peacefully among the 
boulders, and the pups were gleefully waddling and tumbling 
among them, there came a message from the sea to the fighting 
males, who instantly suspended their family battles to attend 
to the urgent call. How the news came they alone knew, 
its exact significance was hidden even from them,” but 
a sense of imminent danger was upon them all. The 
females called. up their young and retreated farther inland 
among the labyrinth of rocky peaks that made the place 
almost impossible for human travel. The males, about 
forty of them, ranged uneasily along the shore, their 
wide nostrils dilated and their whiskers bristling with 
apprehension. Ever and anon they would pause in their 
watchful patrol and couch silently as if carved in marble, 
staring seaward with unwinking eyes at the turbulent 
expanse of broken sea. Presently, within a cable’s length 
of the shore, up rose an awful head,—the enemy had 
arrived. Another and another appeared until a whole herd of 
several scores of sea-elephants were massed along the land 
edge and’ beginning to climb ponderously over the jagged 
pinnacles shoreward. Not only did they outnumber the 
seals by about four to one, but each of them was equal in bulk 
to half a dozen of the largest of the defenders. Huge as the 
great land mammal from whom they take their trivial name, 
ferocious in their aspect, as they inflated their short trunks 
and bared their big gleaming teeth, they hardly deigned to 
notice the gallant band of warriors who faced them. Straight 
upward they came as if the outlying rocks had suddenly been 
endowed with life and were shapelessly invading the dry land. 
But never an inch did the little company of defenders give 
back. With every head turned to the foe and every sinew 
tense with expectation they waited, waited until at last the 
two forces met. Such was the shock of their impact that one 
would have thought the solid earth trembled beneath them, 
and for awhile in that writhing, groaning, roaring mass 
nothing could be clearly distinguished. Presently, however, it 
could be seen that the lighter, warier seals were fighting upon 
a definite plan, and that they carefully avoided the danger of 
being overwhelmed under the unwieldy masses of their 
enemies. While the huge elephants hampered each other 
sorely, and often set their terrible jaws into a comrade’s neck, 
shearing through blubber and sinew and bone, the nimbler seals 
hung on the outskirts of the heavy leviathans and wasted no 
bite. But the odds were tremendous. One after another of the 
desperately fighting seals fell crushed beneath a mammoth 
many times his size; again and again a fiercely struggling 
defender, jammed between two gigantic assailants, found his 
head between the jaws of one of them, who would instantly 
crush it into pulp. Still thev fought on wearilv but unflinch- 
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ingly until only six remained alive. Then, as suddenly as if 


by some instant agreement, hostilities ceased. The remnant 
of the invaders crawled heavily seaward, leaving the rugged 
battle-ground piled mountainously with their dead. The 
survivors sank exhausted where they had fought such a 
memorable fight and slept securely,-knowing well that their 
home was safe, the enemy would return no more. And the 
_ ravenous birds came in their countless hosts to 


rejoicing, 
Frank T. Butwen. 


feast upon the slain. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_®——- 
CROSS-QUESTIONERS CROSS-QUESTIONED. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your readers may remember the epigrammatic saying, 
commonly though wrongly ascribed to Jowett, that Socrates 
was put to death “for being a bore.” Mill, on the other hand, 
wished above all things that a cross-examining Socrates would 
suddenly appear among us. Such a man, he says somewhere, 
is needed in every age, and was never more needed than now. 
In the very suggestive article, entitled “The Living Voice and 
the Printed Page,” in the Spectator of March 25th, a report is 
mentioned that Dean Stanley held a like opinion. Very 
likely the report is correct. But Dean Stanley can hardly 
have been as great a stickler for uncompromising lozic as Mill 
was. If not stronger objections, at any rate objections more 
easily stated and apprehended, might be urged against his 
standpoint than against Mill’s; and I suspect that, if he 
wished cross-questioning to become the order of the day, he 
would rather have been the cross-questioner than the cross- 
questionee. I well remember, some forty years ago, being one 
of a party of young Oxonians who breakfasted with him at 
Christchurch. One of the guests, a somewhat priggishly 
earnest and tactless inquirer, set about pumping his host in 
regard to the quotations from the Old Testament in the New. 
“Can we avoid the conclusion,” he asked (in effect), “ that 
St. Paul sometimes quotes incorrectly? Must we not 
suppose that, instead of merely quoting a passage, he 
authoritatively adapts it?” “Oh yes, yes,” muttered 
Stanley, and turned the conversation, to the discomfiture 
of the importunate seeker after truth. 
either cross or crooked answers, as somebody once expressed it ; 
and, at all events, either a sharp or an evasive rejoinder is apt 
to be dealt out to a cross-questioner who is a junior or in any 
sense a subordinate. To give another illustration. Jowett 
had a special objection to being placed on a dialectical stool 
of confession by his disciples. And he evidently thought that 
even Socrates would have shared this repugnance, and would 
not have liked the cross-examining tables, so to say, being 
turned on himself by his listeners. In my “ Memoir” (p. 35) of 
Jowett this is pointed out :— 


: : F 
Cross-qguestions bring 


“I remarked that Socrates poured a libation to the Sun, and 
vowed a cock to Asculapius. Not only did he thus cause the death 
of the poor little cock, but he implied that AEsculapius took pleasure 
in its sacrifice. This was giving countenance to a vulgar super- 
stition—J. ‘Yes, I suppose this might be called an eccentricity. 
Perhaps he would not have much liked to be cross-questioned as to 
why he did it.’ ” 
In this remark of Jowett’s T detected a covert warning 
addressed to myself; he did not want me to bombard him 
with logic. For, in truth, the relation in which he stood 
towards Anglicanism was not very unlike that of Socrates 
towards paganism. In both cases the relation was anomalous. 
I have been especially struck by the extreme discordance 
between the theological views professed by Jowett, with 
evident conviction, at different times during the closing years 
of his life. Indeed, I have sometimes thought that the faith 
of such a man isa sort of telescope: it can be extended or 
curtailed as occasion requires ; but, however often its form 
and measure are thus altered, it appears to be, at any given 
moment, firm enough for all purposes of convenience. Thus 
Jowett appears, as Mark Pattison would have said, to have 
subordinated theology to morality, and not morality to 
theology. At all events, the half of the soul which words 
conceal seemed to him to be a very important half; for it 
furnishes a corrective to one-sided speculations; and it is 
this corrective which the unsparing use of the Socratic 
method tends to destroy. Something of this sort was prob- 
ably in Jowett’s mind when he warned his pupils not “to 








fall under:the dominion of logic.” Did he not mean that con- 
sistency, nay, even truth, may be bought too dear.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Athenxum Club, Pall Mall, March 27th. 


[Clearly the Master of PBalliol’s objection to logical domina- 
tion was that seen by all wise men. Logic is a safe guide only 
when youare really sure of your premises, but that you seldom 
are in the highest concerns of life. Hence the domination of 
logic is to be avoided. Logie is a good servant but a bad 
master. We may take the advice of our servant, but we never 
render him implicit obedience.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WELLINGTON ANECDOTES. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—What you say in the Spectator of March 25th about the 
difliculty of preventing peculation in the Army reminds me of 
an anecdote I have heard my mother tell of the Duke ot 
Wellington. A friend of my mother had a contract to supply 
blankets for the Army. When they were delivered, the Duke 
desired that every blanket should be unrolled and shown to 
him. When the gentleman, who was as proud of his honour 
as a manufacturer as any soldier could be of his honour, 
remonstrated against what seemed an aspersion on his in- 
tegrity, the Duke only said: “It is my duty to see that the 
soldiers have proper blankets.” I do not know the time or 
the circumstances, beyond the bare fact as I have heard my 
mother relate it. 

Perhaps you will allow me to tell another story I have 
heard from my mother of the great Duke. He was staying 
in some town—it may have been Cheltenham—where was a 
girl who longed intensely to see him. She was ill, and could 
not leave her bedroom. Some one told the Duke of her wish, 
and he came and walked for some time in front of her window 
that she might see him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

. Emity TEMPLE FRERE. 





ANOTHER COINCIDENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the French weekly paper, Les Annales Politique et 
Littératre of March 26th, M. Camille Flammarion, in one of a 
series of articles on psychical problems, gives this story of 
coincidences:—‘*The poet, Emile Deschamps...... tells 
that when he was at school at Orleans, he happened one day 
to dine with a M. de Fontgibu, a refugee who had lately 
returned from England, and he there tested some plum- 
pudding, then an almost unknown dish in France. The 
memory of this was gradually fading when one day, ten years 
after, passing a restaurant on the Boulevard Poissonniére, he 
caught sight of a delicious-looking plum-pudding. He went 
in and asked for some, but was told that it had just been sold. 
The shopwoman saw that he looked disappointed and said, 
‘M. de Fontgibu, would you be so very kind as to let this gentle- 
man have part of your plum-pudding?’ He then recognised 
M. de Fontgibu in the middle-aged man in a Colonel’s uniform 
who was sitting eating at a table near, and who courteously 
offered him some pudding. Many years passed without his 
coming across either a plum-pudding or M. de Fontgibu, when 
one day Deschamps was invited to a dinner-party to eat a real 
English plum-pudding. He accepted, and laughingly told his 
hostess that M. de Fontgibu would certainly be of the party, 
telling her his reason for saying this. The day came. Ten 
guests filled the ten places laid for them, and there was a 
magnificent plum-pudding on the table. They were beginning 
to laugh at his M. de Fontgibu when the door was opened and 
the servant announced ‘M. de Fontgibu,’ and an old man 
came in walking with difficulty and helped by a servant. He 
walked slowly round the table evidently looking for some one, 
and seemed quite bewildered. Was this an apparition ora 
joke? It was the time of the Carnival, and Deschamps thought 
at first that it was a hoax, but when the old man came up to 
him he saw that it certainly was M. de Fontgibu. His hair 
stood on end. Don Juan in Mozart’s masterpiece could not 
have been more terrified by the guest of stone. It was all 
explained, however. M.de Fontgibu was dining with some 


people in the same house and had mistaken the door. This 
series of coincidences is so surprising that one can understand 
Deschamps saying when he told this startling story.: ‘ Plum- 
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pudding has come into my life three times and so has M. de 

Fontgibu! Why is this? If it happened a fourth time I 

should be capable of anything or nothing.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. S. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND DR. FAIRBAIRN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The Principal of Mansfield College has, in his “‘ Catho- 
licism, Roman and Anglican,” made an important contribution 
to the Ritualistic controversy, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether he has not raised indirectly more difficulties than he 
has solved. Dr. Fairbairn persists in treating the issue as at 
base a philosophical one, though thinkers as able as himself 
have contended that Hegelianism fits Anglican Catholicism as 
easily as Presbyterianism. Nonconformists and Churchmen 
are free to select their philosophical teachers either from 
Germany, Athens, or Edinburgh. No one can justly affirm 
that their ecclesiastical preferences are determined by their 
metaphysics any more than they are influenced by their 
stature or dress. Dr. Fairbairn has for many years contended 
with great vigour that the root of Newman’s errors was his 
alleged “philosophical scepticism.” That Newman was pro- 
foundly impressed with the limitations of man’s reason, and 
especially of the reason of sinful man, no one would deny. 
But that his philosophical scepticism was so radical that 
reason to him, when purified and exalted, was not a valid in- 
strument to discover truth all his disciples would emphatic- 
ally deny. We demur to calling Newman’s attitude to 
science “ philosophical scepticism”; it was rather that bearing 
of philosophical reverence and caution towards the realities of 
the universe which has marked the leaders of English and 
Scottish philosophy. The Apostle Paul possessed the same 
intellectual modesty. “We see through a glass darkly,” 
“We know in part,” and yet Paul was the founder 
of European Christianity. John Wesley held similar 
philosophical opinions to those held by Newman, and 
yet Wesley did more for the religious life of England than al! 
its philosophers and apologists. To Dr. Fairbairn the reason 
is the measure of the universe, the universe to the initiated 
Hegelian an intelligible and soluble problem. All outside 
that charmed circle are philosophical sceptics, and I fear the 
number will remain considerable. But Dr. Fairbairn not only 
fails to prove the derivation of Newman’s theological and 
ecclesiastical position from his philosophical point of view, 
his appreciation of Jowett is a weapon that can be easily 
turned against himself. No one would declare that the 
gifted and versatile Master of Balliol was addicted to 
credulity, or to any degree of sympathy with Catho- 
licism. His negative attitude to the supernatural in 
the Christian Gospels was a lamentable defect in his life, and 
was the source of unbounded mischief to the faith of many. 
Jowett was not only sceptical in relation to the supernatural 
basis of Christianity, he was also profoundly sceptical towards 
metaphysics, much more so than Newman. And yet Dr. 
Fairbairn, while exhausting his powers of attack in seeking 
to damage and discredit Newman, strains the resources of the 
English language to the breaking point in eulogising Jowett 
“as an intensely religious nature,” and “as the most potent 
factor in the University in the present century,” &c. One 
can understand that eulogy from the camp of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Professor Pfleiderer of Berlin. But from a Professor 
of Evangelical Theology, and the assailant of Newman, living 
and dead, for “ philosophical scepticism,” it strikes me as incon- 
sistent. Even Jowett’s “subscription” Dr. Fairbairn defends. 
At the time when, in the heat of partisan strife, the leaders of 
the Oxford Movement are denounced all over the country as 
“liars” and knaves, the chief of Philosophical Dissent in 
England defends Jowett’s subscription. Why not extend 
the same gracious tolerance to the authors of the most re- 
markable religious phenomenon of the century, the revival 
of Christian life and worship in the national Church ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., PRESBYTER. 





THE WAY TO FIGHT SACERDOTALISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your issue of March 18th you were good enough to 
insert a letter of mine, in which I maintained the apparently 
paradoxical fact that Broad Churchism is not defunct but 
lively ; and more than that, that it is already organised and 





in working order, and that it only needs to make this state of 
things more widely known to bring together units Without 
number who have so far “wasted their strength in isolation,” 
I asserted so much, but offered no proof, because from the 
nature of the case my assertion depended to some extent on 
general impressions, and on my personal conviction. Since 
then, however, incidents have occurred which enable me to 
make good all I have said as to the abundance of scattered 
Broad Church material, and the need of pulling it together in 
view of the present crisis. It was fortunate that I happened 
to give the address of the offices of the Churchmen’s Union as 
18 Temple House, Temple Avenue, E.C., because since then I 
have been informed by the Secretary of that body that he 
has been simply inundated with inquiries as to the existence 
of the Union and as to its objects, and referring for their in- 
formation to my previous letter. The numbers are now 
rapidly increasing. You, Sir, will, I am sure, rejoice to have 
been instrumental in thus helping the movement onwards, 
but the point I seek to establish at present is that the Broad 
Church is at this moment individually active enough, but 
suffers woefully from want of concentration. It is to supply 
such a want that the Churchmen’s Union exists—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wituram Rovrs. 


15 Windsor Road, Denmark Hill, S.£., April 10th, 





THE FRENCH HATRED OF PROTESTANTS, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—The article on this subject in the Spectator of April 8th 
is extremely interesting, but I venture to think the writer has 
overlooked a point of siinilarity between the Frene; and the 
English character which would have enabled him to explain 
even more satisfactorily the cause of the French hatred of 
Protestants. The mental attitude of the average Frenchman 
for the French Protestant is the same as that of the average 
Englishman for the Nonconformist. Asa rule, it will be found 
that both Churchmen and agnostics entertain a feeling of dis- 
like and contempt for the Nonconformist, and although this 
feeling may not manifest itself with so much violence as the 
kindred feeling of the French for the Protestant, that is 
because our temperament is more phlegmatic, and less prone 
to rush to extremes than that of our Gallic neighbours. 
Would it not be well if we remembered a certain lesson about 
a mote and a beam ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A NonconFoRMIST. 


[We cannot presume to answer for the agnostics, but we 
do not believe that either they or English Churchmen asa 
rule entertain for Nonconformists anything like the feeling 
prevalent in France towards the Huguenots. Let our corre- 
spondent recall the general feeling expressed at the deaths of 
Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. Dale, and now entertained in regard to, 
say, Dr. Martineau and Dr. Fairbairn.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE HINDOO VIEW OF AN ENGLISH BISHOP 
FROM A NATIVE NEWSPAPER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirr,—Will you kindly insert this testimony to a Bishop 
of the Evangelical School, that your readers may see what the 
influence still is of one who belongs to that now depreciated 
section of the Church ?—I am, Sir, &c., J USTITIA. 





Referring to the resignation of the Bishopric of Madras by the 
Right Rev. Frederick Gell, the Hindu writes (February 7th, 1899) : 
—‘The Right Rev. F. Gell, D.D., Bishop of Madras, retires from 
service to-day, the 7th (February 15, 1899, was the actual date 
of retirement) ; and in his retirement Madras loses the influence 
of a great character. We are not Christians ; and we cannot pre- 
tend to be in any sense enthusiastic about the results of the pro- 
pagation of the Christian gospel. But a pious man is a pious man, 
whether he be a Christian or a Hindu. Practical religion—religion 
as concretised in thought, fecling, and conduct—is unsectional, 
above and beyond all forms and dogmas, and universal. And as 
true Hindus we are large-hearted enough to recognise in Dr. 
Gell a saintly personage—in the presence of whom all sectarian 
strife is stilled, and the thought of petty outward differences is not. 
Bishop Gell has been here amidst us for a little over thirty-seven 
years. Thirty-seven years bulk largely in the life of a generation, 
as of a people. And they have witnessed many changes, political, 
religious, and social, in the Indian community here, as elsewhere. 
Many fierce controversies have raged and spent themselves away. 
Christian Missionaries, many of them excellent representatives of 
their class in their own way, flinched and failed at times, grasped 
the shadow for the reality, were inclined to forget that God 
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blood all nations, and unwittingly added to the 
ir religion had to face -— overcome > a 
i of this disappointing, soul-damping work could the 
ae avant of us trace anything of Bishop Gell’s personality, 
that has ever towered far above where such aberrant factors work. 
From the day he landed here he has been the same, shedding 
benign influence all round, offending none, irritating none, 
. ing sides with no one, and yet witnessing unto the 
Saabs of his faith more effectively than all the militant 
Missionaries about. Orthodox Hindus who have come in con- 
tact with him bear witness to his worth as eloquently as the 
most enthusiastic of his followers. And no Christian would 
look for a better reward for his religious labours in this land. 
Christian progress here is not to be measured by the increasing 
number of converts, but by the growth of appreciation for Christian 
character. Most men engaged in the work of evangelisation in 
India do not realise this. But the fact remains, however, that the 
man who spreads the Gospel most: successfully is not he who has 
made the largest number of converts, but he who has commanded 
the love and respect of most men who are not Christians. Such a 
one has been Bishop Gell. We are as sorry to bid him good-bye as 
any Christian could be. In sooth, as the new Metropolitan of India 
said the other day in Bombay, he has held a unique position in the 
Indian episcopate, as much by reason of his saintly catholicity as by 
his learning and devotion and length of service.” 


made of one 
difficulties the: 





—_— 


TAXATION IN CALIFORNIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—As an old reader of the Spectator, may I suggest as 
an interesting subject for an article the principles and 
amount of taxation in one or two representative countries, 
more especially in the United States, as compared with this 
country? In aletterjust received from a friend in California, 
he says I will be surprised to hear that he pays over $1,400 
(£300 sterling) for what he calls city and county taxes 
annually,—that is, apart from what he pays indirectly to the 
central government through its tariff imposts. He is assessed 
on all real property at half its value, and on personal property 
including money lying in the bank, at its full value. 
Capital out on mortgage is assessed, and has to be paid 
on whether the interest is being paid or not. My 
friend does not tell me the capital amount on which he 
pays the £300, but I know him not to be a wealthy man. 
Certainly he would be a decidedly wealthy man who had to 
pay £300 taxation in this country. He complains that it is 
a very different thing taxing a man’s principal to taxing 
his income, and thinks he would have to go to Turkey 
to find such treatment elsewhere. He calls it a system of 
plunder, and ascribes it to a bad class of Irish having attained 
power in California. I may mention that my friend was a 
good Liberal in this country, but since living in the States he 
has developed a hearty hatred of democracy. I would send 
you his letter but he tells me to keep it private, for some 
one else over there got into trouble through a letter from 
him finding its way into an English paper. He was accused 
of running down the country, and my friend says those in 
power can make things very disagreeable for any one 
who incurs their ill-will. Of course the taxation of principal, 
instead of income need involve no injustice, and would be 
a relief to the professional and trading classes, but it is 
startling to hear of a family man of moderate means having to 
pay £300 in that way. Last week we were hearing of Mr. 
Astor raising his voice in a similar complaint, so evidently 
capitalists, small and large, do not have it all their own way 
in the States, as most of us, I think, imagine. In an article 
you might tell us something on this subject that would be 
quite fresh to many of your readers, and would be particularly 
interesting just now when we are thinking of the Budget.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., 

Bournemouth. A. E. 





THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Science and common experience agree in teaching 
that sleeplessness is the result of over-activity of brain. 
We are told, and we know, that we cannot go to sleep 
unless we are in a quiescent state. But I think that we do 
not sufficiently recognise how much power resides in us for 
chasing away the ideas which, as soon as we lie down in the 
hope of rest, crowd into the brain and keep it awake. Those 
suffering from insomniaare apt indignantly to deny that they 
possess this power. Of course, as for everything else, practice 
18 required in its exercise, but some persons have a wonderful 
facility in sleeping at will. The stock remedies for sleepless 


ness, such as counting sheep or repeating verses, demand too 
much effort, and sometimes prove more exciting than soothing. 
I can suggest a simpler plan, which has been found efficacious. 
It is this: to fix the attention for some minutes on the return 
of circulation to the hands or the feet. I say on the return, 
for when the head is once relieved from thinking, the blood 
resumes its normal flow. Perhaps for some time only 
quietude, not sleep, will be secured, but the one usually leads 
tothe other. And this method has excellent results when 
rest is sought in day-time for the tired brain. After it has 
been carried out as completely as possible for ten minutes, one 
is pleased to find that the faculties are surprisingly revivified, 
whereas a much longer rest, without control of mental 
activity, does little good. The repose thus obtained is even 
preferable to sleep, because an excited brain is sure to fatigue 
itself by dreaming. My suggestion is in accordance with 
the well-kno¥n fact that undivided attention to one object 
produces somnolence.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. M. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I venture to write a few thoughts suggested by your 
article on sleep in the Spectator of April 1st. 

(1) The physical phenomena, of which a lowered tempera- 
ture is the chief, are for the most part, though perhaps not 
altogether, due first to the fact that we do not feed at night, 
and secondly to the muscular and cerebral inactivity of sleep. 
They occur to a much greater extent in hibernation. 

(2) It is characteristic of healthy sleep that it is a complete 
break in consciousness. The more dreams the less complete 
the sleep. Consciousness implies perception of what are 
technically called stimuli, which include all we hear, or see, 
or feel, This perception is not passive, but is the result of 
continuous mental, with which coincides cerebral, activity. 
The brain tires like the muscles, and how much fatigue is due 
to the former may be gauged by the difference between sleep 
and mere rest. 

(3) The process of recuperation is as unknown as the process 
of growth. 

(4) What becomes of myself, which includes my soul, when 
I am asleep, or under chloroform, or drunk, or mad, or dead, 
I neither know nor am likely to know. It is not I who need 
rest, but my body and brain. 

(5) Difficulties in going to sleep are sometimes physical, 
more often mental. The physical under ordinary circum- 
stances are due to the circulation. The following are a few 
practical hints. Some sleep better half sitting up with three 
pillows, some better with none; some with little covering, some 
with much. Hot drinks or a hot bath just before sleep, hot 
bottles to the feet, are often useful. Tobacco often increases 
sleeplessness. Sometimes, after long waking, a small meal 
will bring sleep. Some, especially invalids, wake after two 
or three hours ; a cup of hot fresh tea will often send them to 
sleep again. Sometimes the darkness seems exciting, and one 
can sleep with a lighted candle. Intermittent noises, as of a 
rattling window, are always bad, but a continuous noise is 
often a lullaby. Moderate fatigue aids, but exhaustion pre- 
vents, sleep. Oftenest sleeplessness is mental, and springs 
from want of self-control. Either one subject engrosses the 
mind, or a succession of ideas. In either case the sleepless 
must make the effort to stop thought. It is best done by 
attending continuously to some monotonous and unexciting 
idea, which is self-hypnotism. Some count, some breathe 
slowly as if asleep, some look at imaginary sheep going through 
a gate. One of the best ways is to watch those curious appear- 
ances which come to closed eyes, a purple hare fading into a 
star, which becomes an irregular line, and again changes to 
something else. They cannot be seen when first sought, but 
will come with a little patience. In all these the purpose is 
to fix the attention on some object which will arouse no asso- 
ciations. It requires steady effort to do this, and to prevent 
the thoughts wandering, but exercise increases the power to 
succeed. The half-hour before bedtime should be spent 
quietly. 

(6) To he late encourages, not corrects, sleeplessness. To 
sleep much is to shorten life, and is also bad for the health.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., A PHYSICIAN. 


[As to (6) we know that the late Sir William Gull stated 
that nine hours’ sleep was a rational allowance, and that he 





always got it when he could.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

S1r,—In your review of “The Encyclopedia of Sport” you 
quote textually a statement of Mr. Selous’s “that lions pre- 
pare their food,” and remark that this is new. Allow me to 
say that this will be news indeed to others who have had an 
o; po:tunity of seeing the noble animal at home. What I and 
others have seen in North-East Africa is the lion feeding on 
the fleshy part of the carcase, generally the thigh, and when 
he had left, the jackals and hyenas scrambling for the remains ; 
the jackals, more numerous, holding on to the carcase, whilst 
the cowardly hyenas made dashes at the offal, and ended in 
dragging it away. I never saw a lion even touch offal, and 
this division of remains was always the case whatever the 
carcase was, whether man or animal. The country I was in 
atforded exceptional opportunities for study, as it was rocky 
aid bare, and I lost many good horses of which lions are 
greedy. I may add that, owing probably to the high altitudes, 
the manes, without attaining great length, covered the neck, 
and a fine fringe extended from the chin to the under parts. 
What struck me most, in comparing the wild animal with the 
tame, was the extreme leanness of the former. My huntsman 
—a most experienced man, a native hero, who faced a lion 
with a shield and a spear only—attributes the leanness to 
the great exertions of the lion in providing food for his 
young ; and, indeed, I once met a lion dragging a calf many 
miles from the herd he had taken it from, and which I 
reached afterwards; but I think the main reason is the 
scarcity of water, the great distances they have to travel for 
it, and the wear-and-tear of fighting, which also contributes 
to the damaging of their manes. At close quarters they 
tilted the head back between the shoulders showing the full 
range of teeth of the upper jaw, but used i:xinly their 
claws.—I am, Sir, &c., C. D. 





THE PORTRAITURE OF CHRIST. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—From time to time, and again recently, some journals 
and writers have taken up the subject of discoveries of alleged 
or imagined portraits of Christ. And as this season of Easter 
is specially associated with the history of His Resurrection 
appearances, perhaps a remark or two in connection with this 
topic may be permitted. Most of the discussions which have 
taken place upon the portraiture of Christ seem to have in- 
sufficiently estimated the Scriptural evidences of the change- 
Julness of His appearance, especially after the Resurrection. 
Even in the period of the Incarnation proper (¢.e., up to His 
death), the circumstances of His life must have greatly 
changed His countenance, from the time of bright and hope- 
ful youth, when He was increasing “in favour with God and 
man,” to the later years, when, by His most arduous labours 
and constant persecution by the Pharisees, He had become 
emphatically the “ Man of Sorrows,” and perhapsso “ marred” 
in lineaments as to give the Jews the idea of His being nearer 
“fifty years old” than only about thirty. But after His Resur- 
rection, there seemsto have beena constant or frequent changeof 
aspect in Christ’s manifestations of Himself. Even the Apostles 
and others previously most familiar with Him did not at first 
recognise Him on several occasions. Mary Magdalene mis- 
took Him for “the gardener.” Then He appeared “in 
another form” to the disciples at Emmaus. Again, when 
standing by the Lake of Galilee, later on, “the disciples knew 
not that it was Jesus.” And when He was seen by many on a 
mountain in Galilee “some doubted.” Christ’s risen or 
“ spiritual body,” or “glorified ” form, seems to have been sub- 
ject to a miraculous plastic power on His part, both in regard 
to countenance and dress. And yet with all there was an 
unchanging and essential identity. He was always the risen 
Son of Man, as wellas Son of God. That identity, even to 
the marks of nails and wounds, convinced the peculiarly in- 
credulous Thomas. And at periods long after the Ascension 
He was still “this same Jesus” (as He is to be at His second 
coming hereafter). But again He was seen changed by a 


sublimity of glory and divinity ; as when His appearance near 
Damascus struck Saul of Tarsus to the ground, and yet later, in 
the Isle of Patmos, caused the beloved John to “ fall at His feet 
as dead.” Yet He was still the identical Lord of John’s former 
knowledge,—“ I am He that liveth and was dead, and behold 


T am alive for evermore.” If this mysterious plastic powe 
varying self-manifestation, combined with unchanging identity 
of being and person, on the part of Christ, were more gtoenalle 
borne in mind, it might reassure many persons who rin 
naturally feel some regret that antiquity has not handed down 
to them any one certain portrait of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour. For that portraiture was so varied and changeful 
The sufficient comfort and truth is that with omnipotent 
powers over His own modes of manifestation, localisation and 
presence, He is also and always “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILuiamM Tattack, 
61 The Common, Upper Clapton, NE. 





DELHI IN 1857. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—I, and no doubt many other readers, would be very 
greatly obliged to “F. S. H.,” who wrote a letter in the 
Spectator of March 11th, if he (or she) would give usa little 
more information regarding the lady who, with her friend, 
remained at Delhi when (practically) all English had fled to 
Meerut or Kurnaul. Was their residence inside the city! 
or at the Cantonments? or at some intermediate point? On 
what date did “F. S. H.” meet the Sepoy of “Jan Larrens 
Sahib,” who was, presumably, a unit in the Punjab force 
sent to Delhi? The massacre took place on May 11th, and 
the flight of the English who escaped it began on that 
evening and night. Did the lady and her friend suffer no 
molestation from that date until the meeting with the 
Sepoy? I hope “F.S. H.” will pardon my many questions, 
and consider the deep interest I take in everything relating 
to the incidents of the Indian Mutiny my excuse. I trust 
it is unnecessary to assure “F.S. H.” that in asking for the 
above information I am not, for an instant, questioning the 
correctness of his (or her) statement.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H, 





BRASENOSE COLLEGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I think that all Brasenose men will be grateful to you 
for publishing, and to “ B. N. C.” for writing, the letter in the 
Spectator of March 25th. Your review of Mr. Buchan’s book 
was certainly somewhat disparaging to a College which takes 
its place (not the least), and always has taken its place, in 
the University life of Oxford. I revisited Brasenose recently 
after an absence of seventeen years spent in Australia, where 
things change rapidly, and not always for the better, and I 
found the College changed, doubtless, outwardly, but with 
the same manly, upright, sportsmanlike tone amongst its 
members as in the days of Dr. Cradock. Conservative, 
perhaps, and sw generis. Is there any harm in that? The 
class lists show that it might be invidious to compare Brase- 
nose in the Schools with many other Colleges. Brasenose 
men north of the Tweed—and they are many—will adapt this 
Falkirk motto, and explain it to their brethren south, less 
fortunate, “Touch ane, touch all.” “Better medde with the 
deil than the bairns of —— Brasenose.”—I am, Sir, «&c., 
3 Leadenhall Street, March 28th. Rogert BalILLit. 








THE INFLUENZA. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—An interesting question has been raised in your columns 
on the comparative liability of rich and poor to the influenza. 
On March 11th a correspondent quoted Lord Beaconsfield to 
show that high living was the true prophylactic; those who 
could command turtle and champagne were to be the truly 
blessed. In the Spectator of March 25th you remarked, 
as I believe with much better foundation, that “ people 
who are well nourished and warmly clothed suffer as 
frequently as the poor.” Might not this be put even 
more strongly? In every direction we hear of “upper-class” 
families being attacked ; the disease seems to revel in butlers, 
footmen, and such like; and it does not spare their 
masters and mistresses, notwithstanding eucalyptus and 
other nostrums. On the other hand, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, it does not spread in the slums; if one 
member of a family is seized, the rest generally go free, 
although husband, wife, and children are all -erammed 





together. It may doubtless be urged forcibly that we hear 
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more of the rich, who are not always silent sufferers, and take 
pains to inform us of their exact condition in the papers and 
otherwise ; @ bad cold running through the house sometimes 
leads them into imaginative terrors. The poor, accustomed to 
an undertone of health, do not cry out so loudly. _However, it 
would be a great thing to get some reliable statistics, and if 
these should show that the Beaconsfields of the world so far 
from being exempt, are specially liable to be scourged by 
influenza, it would be a fresh puzzle to the doctors and other 
sanitary experts. And it would be a great comfort to know 
that for this turn the poor had the best of it.—I 7 a “% 





WATERFALLS FOR SALE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Members of the Bergens Polytekniske Forening would 
be very thankful for advice from you whom to address or 
where to write in London for sale of waterfalls for industrial 
use. We can offer powers of 100—500—1,000 up to ezrca 8,000 
horse-power.—Awaiting your good news, I am, Sir, &c., 

Bergen, April 10th. R. FALKENBERG. 


[The above letter is so curious an example of the coming 
importance of waterfalls as producers of industrial power that 
we place it before our readers. We fear, however, that there 
are as yet no regular waterfall brokers to be found in London. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
—@— 
GOD’S MAGIC. 


CROWNED with a floating splendour of flame, the sun 

Sinks, and from west to east the windless air 

Flushes with tremulous warmth of rosy grey ; 

Golden, and purple, and blue, the low clouds hang 

Above the low-ebbed sea that glimmering heaves 

With long innumerous shudder of rippling surge 

Beyond the wide moist sands. Eastward the Night 

Climbs slow with hooded brows, and languid Day 

Kirtles her robe fantastical, and leans 

To take the embrace of darkness. Heaven and earth 

Keep silence ; strangely sounds as in a dream 

Thy dear voice low and grave ; and hushed and charmed 

We wait the mystic change that brings the stars 

And croon of snadowy seas. Dear, in this pause, 

This magical suspense of dreaming skies, 

Our spirits draw nearer, and more close we feel 

The Eternal Presence. Veiling flesh is naught, 

And naught the hurrying hours ; the abysm of space 

Measureless is a span ; and rolling suns, 

And swaying seas, and seeming-solid earth, 

Are shadows tricked in hues that change and fade, 

Are dreams that melt before the Enchanter’s breath 

That moves the faéry world, and thee and me. 
CHARLES Camp TARELLI. 





KHARTOUM. 


By the old Egyptian river, on the shore 
Is a white-walled city built by men of yore: 
There, amid the desert sands, like a monument it 
stands, 
With a bloodstain on its memory evermore. 


There’s a palace roof in Khartoum, where at bay 
Chafed a hero, as he gnawed his heart away : 
ba he heard the jackal cry, and saw armies in the 
sky: 
“Come they then, at last, the rescuers? Is it they?” 


Oh, that morning as the light began to grow, 
When the cruel East all crimson was aglow ; 
When with shout and shot and flame like a hurricane 
they came, 
The innumerable spearmen of the foe ! 


Oh, that evening shout of triumph ten years on, 
When the bloody field a deeper crimson shone ? 
When, amid the Dervish dead, ’twas an English soldier 
said, 
“Such our vengeance for the hero that is gone.” 





And yet nobler shout of triumph and more sweet, 
When, the peaceful river rolling at our feet, 
The last fetter of the slave shall lie broken at his 
grave, 
And the day of Gordon’s vengeance be complete ! 


So we move on, now in gladness, now in gloom, 
And a hero oft is greatest in his doom ; 
And to Englishmen for ever shall that old Egyptian 
river, 
Be the glory still of Gordon, and his tomb. 
A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


—_@——_ 

SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF’S DIARY.* 
TuE four volumes that have already appeared of Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff's Diary have set the example which the 
further instalment now before us, dealing with the five years 
of his Governorship of Madras, follows very closely. Politics 
in their bluer aspect are, as before, altogether excluded ; and 
the writer assures us that he has cut away vigorously at the 
botany ; but the vegetation of the tropics is naturally luxuriant 
and difficult to keep within bounds, and, notwithstanding the 
Governor's energy, it still flourishes in many places where, in 
our judgment, it ought not, even thrusting itself into book- 
plates, and correspondence capable of better things, notably 
letters from Matthew Arnold and Lord de Tabley. The table- 
talk, however, which is the distinction of this Diary, as it 
should be of all diaries kept for the sake of other people, is as 
well-informed and diverting as ever; the people who come 
and go are not only persons of importance in India, but in- 
teresting people, with something to say drawn from their own 
reading or professional experience ; and we can appreciate the 
feelings of satisfaction with which those at home who sent 
across the water their anecdotes, epigrams, character-sketches, 
riddles, to cheer a magnificent exile, must now welcome them 
back to their bosoms after many days, with the cachet of so 
distinguished an approval. Naturally, there is less in this 
volume than in those that have gone before about political 
people in England, fewer humours of the House of Commons, 
though there are one or two good stories of Gladstone, and 
fewer sketches of places in Europe, which, having ourselves 
seen, we take pleasure in seeing again through such critical 
eyes as those of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. But as it is the 
mind that makes the man, whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
at Ulubr or Madras, it is not surprising that this instalment 
of the Diary, even with these necessary limitations, should 
exhibit a no less wide range of moral and intellectual interests 
than its predecessors. 


When the Diary has reached its term, it will inevitably 
become the wit’s vade mecum ,; not impossibly it may become 
the text-book for a course of lectures, at one of our Univer- 
sities which possesses a Chair of Rhetoric, upon the origin and 
functions of the jest. It contains, for example, a singularly 
pure example of the purest type of jest, that which presents a 
situation in itself humorous independently of all details of 
time and place :— 

“ Scene: an evening party in London. 

Lord —— ‘Are you going on to House ?’ 

Lady —— ‘No, I am going to my bed.’ 

Lord —— (who is very deaf). ‘Then we shall meet again very 

soon.’” 





The “joke on occasion,” the impromptu, which depends for 
all its excellence upon its subject and object and circumstances, 
is, of course, by far the most brilliant type of jest, while ct 
lasts ; it is among jests what champagne is among wines, so 
sparkling and effervescent at the moment, afterwards so flat ; 
and it is unfortunately of this species that most jest-books are 
chiefly composed. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff chronicles a 
few of these : Sir F. Doyle’s hard saying about Lord Houghton, 
“His exit is the result of too many entrées” ; the quiz upon 
Mr. Gladstone, “I am not surprised at your being in favour of 
a bare majority,” when he stood fascinated at the spectacle of 
all the beauty of London in (so-called) “full” evening dress ; 
the “used-up craturs” proposed as the explanation of the 
phrase “exhausted volcanoes” applied by Disraeli to the 





* Notes from a Diary Kept Chiefly in Southern India, 1881-1886. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, @.C.S.1. 2 vols. London; J, Murray. [18s.] 
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Ministry. The best example, if authentic, is the following :— 
“Sir F. Pollock tells me that Gladstone, being recently at Seacox 
Heath with Goschen, said he should much like to know what 
General Gordon thought of the book of Genesis. ‘ Just at pre- 
sent,’ remarked some one, ‘ it would be more interesting to know 
his views on Lxodus!” Are we to understand that this re- 
mark was made to Mr. Gladstone? But who would have had 
the courage to make it? The “remarked some one” is ominous 
of the ben trovato story ; the champagne that may be excel- 
lent, but lacks the brand. Most reported impromptus, of 
course, are liable to suspicion, if they do not come with unim- 
peachable credentials. Who, for instance, is childlike enough 
to believe that the question, “ Whether is the Dauphin or the 
Prince of Wales the greater man?” was ever proposed except 
by the person who had the answer ready: “Juvenal has 
settled that ; does he not say : 


29999 


‘Quanto delphinis balacna Britannica major 


Ot other forms of jest, such as the chestnut of friendly com- 
merce, the conundrum, and the examination blunder, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff has recorded several interesting 
specimens. Some of the former supply variations from the 
ordinary type, such as the “ Lord Smith who spelled his name 
Johnson” (I. 207); the play on the words “hung” and “ sus- 
pended” (I. 71); and the tale of the first balloon seen in a 
backward village (I. 164),—which are not for the better. How 
much more amusing, for instance, than the incredible supposi- 
tion that the occupant of the balloon was a divine person, is 
the Suffolk form of the tale, given in Mr. Hindes Groome’s 
Two Suffolk Friends : “As it floated over Monk Soham, the 
wronaut shouted, ‘Where am I?’ to some harvesters, who, 
standing in a row, their forefingers pointing at him, shouted 
back, ‘ Yow’re in a ballune, bor.’ ” 


Jests, then, abound in these volumes, but there is much 
heside jests. There are one or two anecdotes of individuals 
that add to our knowledge of their characters, and there are 
not a few capital epigrams. One of the best anecdotes and 
one of the best epigrams relate to Jowett :-—“ Mr. Eliot told me 
that just after getting the Ireland, he dined alone with Jowett, 
It was the day on which Henry Smith died, and his host did not 
utter one word till near the end of the evening, when he said, ‘It 
is very nice to be young, and to gain University Scholarships.’” 
The epigram, attributed to Mr. Dutton, elder brother of 
Lord Sherborne, is that Jowett in a lecture “ maintained that 
St. Paul used the word »ézos in seven senses; in the first it 
meant God, and in the last the Devil”! Another good English 
epigram (there are too many French ones to quote) is the 
remark of Rogers that “it matters little whom one marries, for 
one finds next day that one has married somebody else.” A 
third is the retort of Russell to Burdett, who spoke against the 
“cant of patriotism” as the worst thing possible, that the 
“recant of patriotism was worse still.” A homely phrase, 
attributed to an Irish nurse, is worth remembering: “ Paper 
never refuses ink ; don’t believe all you hear.” 

This last quotation leads us to notice one great merit of Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Dutfas a narrator, that he is unusually 
careful to record his authorities, and occasionally is successful 
in tracking a story back to its original form or its true author. 
Thus he gives us the following as the warranted genuine shape 
of an olt-told tale :—“ The authorities of the Madras Railway 
received one day the following telegram from a remote station, 
Walliar, which is some three hundred miles from the capital : 
‘Tiger jumping about on the platform. Staff much alarmed. 
Please arrange !’” He traces to Baron Hiibner the epigram on 
Napoleon III.: “Tl ne parle jamais mais il ment toujours,” and 
to the late Sir Frederick Pollock he gives the Sydneian image 
about patting the dome of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and 
Chapter. But in this last case Sydney Smith’s representatives 
seem not to concur. He even disputes with Renan the form 
of words in which the Capuchin expressed his pious confidence 
in him: “Tl a parlé trés bien de St. Francois et St. Francois 
arrangera tout cela,” not as Renan himself quoted it: “St. 
Francois le sauvera.” As a part of the same fairness of mind 
we note a disposition to see the best side of everybody, and 
give the most antipathetic his due. Perhaps the disposition 
is least successful in the case of leading High Churchmen, 
Bishop Wilberforce, who is slightingly spoken of, was at any 
rate the creator of the modern type of hard-working Bishop ; 
and the connection of Dean Hook with Theodore Hook was 





. . 7. ney 
far from being ludicrous, as that excellent dignitary was a 
person of great wit and humour. 


On another more trifling matter we can correct. the diarist 
The gentleman whose poem on Tiiez de Castro is referred to 
(I. 262) is not Mr. Nichol, but Mr. Bowyer Nichols (a name 
with a long family record in literary history), and we 
happen to know that the story about the omission of the 
coronation episode from the first form of the poem has no 
foundation in fact, and therefore can have no typical 
significance. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUSICIAN * 
Mr. FULLER MAIrLAND has written a “seven ages” of man as 
applied to the musician. In a book as wise as it is interesting 
the author writes of the Prodigy, the Student, the Prig, the 
Amateur, the Virtuoso, the Artist, and the Veteran. Each of 
these phases is treated with such width of view that it is safe 
to say that most musicians have developed, broadly speaking, 
on the lines there described. _In speaking of the child 
musician, Mr. Fuller Maitland points out the isolating effect 
of music. This isolation is more 01 less consequent upon the 
possession of artistic qualities of any kind, and is perhaps 
accountable for the desire for recognition so noticeable in 
artists of all varieties. In the first section of the book before 
us the following passage deals with this isolating tendency :-— 

“The reason for this state of isolation is the same that accounts 
for and partially excuses the common charge of want of general 
culture so often brought against musicians by those who are not 
musical, viz., that while every other art deals with subjects of more 
or less general interest, and finds its material in words or forms that 
are at least recognisable by ordinary people, the musical gift alone 
can only find its outlet in music itself, and must deal with the lan- 
guage that appeals to a relatively small number of persons. 
‘Music,’ as Mr. Balfour has well said, ‘iunlike painting or poetry. 
has no external reference.’ In the end this separation from the rest 
of the world is by no means a disadvantage to the musician, for it 
frees him from the criticisms of those who are professedly ignorant 
of art, criticisms by which sensitive poets and painters are tortured 
from the beginning of their career to the close. The friends of a 
young poet will persuade him that the epithet he has found to fit 
his idea exactly is far-fetched and absurd, and probably no portrait 
was ever yet painted without the painter being compelled to run 
the gauntlet of the sitter’s friends, all of whom have contradictory 
convictions concerning the directions of the corners of the mouth 
or the position of the nose. Unmusical people do not say, ‘I don’t 
like that bit of melody,’ or ‘Surely that chord would be better in 
another position’ ; they like or dislike the composition of the per- 
formance as a whole, and if they dislike it are kind enough to leave 
it alone without giving reasons.” 

In the chapter devoted to the student, the author has much to 
say that, it is to be hoped, will penetrate to the music schools. 
The study, too, of the prig is one that should be pondered, 
not only by students, but by critics and by people generally. 
The prig is largely manufactured by the ignorance of the 
public. In Germany, Mr. Fuller Maitland tells us, familiarity 
with the rudiments of music is as common as a knowledge of 
the main outlines of geography and history is with us. Hence 
the assumptions of the imperfectly developed student are 
much more easily detected. E 

3y “amateur” is not meant the person who merely dabbles 
in anart asameans of passing the time. In this book the 
word is used in the sense of one who is a dover of music in the 
highest sense, and who may, or may not, be a professional 
performer. The true lover is one who has gone through a 
spiritual experience connected with the art he loves, after 
which he is not the same as he was before. This experience 
may come early or may be delayed, and in sensitive organisa- 
tions recurs at intervals as the appreciation widens in sym- 
pathy. 

The question of studentship in England or abread is dis- 
cussed, and the good and bad of either considered. The great 
disadvantage of study in England seems to be the fact that 
beyond the doors of the music school there is little really 
artistic enthusiasm obtainable for the student. English 
people do not take the art of music very seriously. Too 
often those who do full justice to the greatness of literature 
or of science, look upon music as merely a form of pleasure. 
This may be seen in the case of the opera. Many people who, 
even if they do not read poetry habitually, feel that a perform- 
ance of Shakespeare is a serious thing worthy of high in- 
tellectual consideration. But the same people class the 


* The Musician's Pilgrimage: a Study in Artistic Development, Tyr J. A. 
Fuller Maitland, London: Smith Elder, and Co, [5s.] 
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roduction of a great opera, be it Mideleo or Stegfried, along 
with ordinary theatrical performances. The religious element 
in oratorios has obtained for these works the serious con- 
sideration which ordinary people withhold from other forms 


of great music. 

After describing the vagaries and egotisms of the virtuoso, 
Mr. Fuller Maitland passes to the consideration of the artist. 
The following passage seems to us to state admirably the 
crowning work of the artist ; that is, the right way of inter- 
preting great works :— 

“The artist must sooner or later find himself face to face with 
one of the hardest problems of interpretations, a problem which has 
peen more distinctly as well as more hotly discuszed in connection 
with the dramatic art than with our own. Is it better to settle before- 
hand every detail of reading, to follow in performance every step of 
a plan deliberately thought out in process of study, or to allow the 
feelings to dictate the style of interpretation at the time of per- 
formance, and so to aim at an actual spontaneity of rendering, 
leaving all but the mere framework of the musical notes or the 
words of a part to the mood of the moment? At first sight it would 
seem that the former is the lower ideal of the two, and that the 
monotony it implies is characteristic of the cold performances of the 
virtuoso rather than those of the inspired artist. But in truth the 
virtuoso is as far from one ideal as the other. The careful 
husbanding of effect, the choice of one manner of phrasing 
rather than another, the intellectual application of the canons 
which all the arts obey,—these are as unobtainable by the 
mere virtuoso as the flash of genius which, coming wunex- 
pectedly during a performance, electrifies all who have ears 
to hear. All the romances and poems dealing with music, 
which have won fame with the public, have been in favour of the 
spontaneous system of musical interpretation. Genius, according to 
their authors, implies a state not far removed from a hypnotic 
trance, in which, half unconsciously to the musician himself, he 
pours forth the magic stream of exquisite sound, as it were but the 
mouthpiece of some spiritual agency, or the bearer of a mystic or 
half-understood message from another world. It seems a pity to 
disturb the pretty fancies of these dreary writers, but I am almost 
sure that they are responsible for much in the formless, chaotic per- 
formances that musicians are often compelled to listen to. 1 cannot 
deny that great moments of inspiration do come to true artists in 
the actual moment of their performances; but I am sure most 
readily and frequently where the groundwork of the interpretation 
has been arranged beforehand. Then, such moments appear as the 
natural climax of a masterly design ; but if the inspiration of the 
moment be exclusively relied on, the result is very apt to become a 
series of ‘points’ spasmodically emphasised, without trace of balance 
or purpose.” 

We cannot leave this fascinating work without calling atten- 
tion to the delightful consistency of its construction. The 
matter of the book is treated with a lucidity and coherence of 
thought suggestive of the developments of a sonata. 





DANTON AS A STATESMAN.* 

MrraBeatv, Danton, Bonaparte, these are the three great 
names of the Revolutionary era, the only men of genius pro- 
duced by that tremendous upheaval. Of the three, Danton is 
the least entitled to the praise of statesmanship; for Mirabeau 
was foiled only by death in the gigantic effort to prevent the 
dissolution of social order, and to Bonaparte it was given to 
establish a new order out of chaos, while Danton destroyed 
the old order and created in its place an executive which in 
the hands of others brought the end of civil government in 
the awful supremacy of the guillotine. Such, at all events, 
must be the estimate of those who do not place the supposed 
necessities of national defence, or rather perhaps of national 
aggression, above every law human or divine. But let us 
attempt to follow our authors in more detail in their account 
of Danton’s career. 

Mr. Belloc truly observes that the sudden rise into 
prominence of the, Revolutionary leaders makes their 
biographies a vividly concentrated account of action in 
months rather than in years :—‘ They come out of obscurity, 
they pass through the intense zone of a search-light ; they are 
suddenly eclipsed on its further side.” Both he and Mr. 
seesly have collected the few known facts of Danton’s early life ; 
his provincial bourgeois extraction; the escapades, springing 
trom his immense vitality, of his boyhood (such as his tramp 
to Rheims, seventy miles from his home at Arcis, to see the 
coronation of Louis XVI.), his love of and later gener- 
osity to his mother, his apprenticeship to the law, and 
finally his purchase of a chancery practice and acquisi- 
tion of a sufficient income, removing him from the class 
of those who had nothing to lose and everything to gain 
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by revolution, one of the few points in which M. Taine does 
him an injustice. It is to be observed that the most careful 
research has failed to reveal a single trace of the personal 
corruption so freely charged against him. We are tempted to 
quote Mr. Belloc’s description of his personal appearance, well 
known as that appearance is, but will confine ourselves to 
what he says of the man’s character and aims :— 


“ He is the most French,” he says, “ the most national, the nearest 
to the mother, of all the Revolutionary group. He summed up 


France: ..... As for his politics, he was centred wholly on the 
outward thing. He seems to have lacked almost entirely the meta- 
physic. Here was France all ruined ...... let her be turned 


into a place where men should be happy, should have enough to eat 
and drink, should be good citizens to the extent of making the 
nation homogeneous and strong. Reform should be practical; in 
part it would require discussion, not too much of it...... Ata 
time when all men had their first principles ready made in words, 
his were rather that confused instinct which is after all nearest to 
the truth...... It is this simplicity which makes him daring, and his 
concentration on a few obvious points which makes him judicious, 
unscrupulous, and successful in his choice of means and phrases.” 


Danton’s réle in the Revolution really began when the 
nation was attacked by foreign Powers. It is only, as Mr. 
Belloc expresses it, “in the saving of Franck, when the men 
of action were needed, that he leaps to the front.” The 10th 
of August, 1792, when, as a counter-move to the Brunswick 
Manifesto, the Tuileries was stormed and the Monarchy disap- 
peared as a real force, was organised by him, and he became 
Dictator as Minister of Justice. His “sombre acquiescence ” 
in the September massacres which followed is the one great 
blot on his reputation. Of direct complicity in the massacres, 
however, he stands completely absolved. Mr. Beesly’s account 
of the mad panic in Paris which preceded them, of the universal 
belief in a counter - revolutionary conspiracy, and in the 
avenging approach of the allied armies, above all of the 
anarchy in the city, and the complete absence of police pro- 
tection, convincingly shows that nothing Danton could do—and 
what he could do he did—would have prevented them. But 
from a certain responsibility it is impossible to dissociate him. 
That he remained connected with the men who planned the 
massacres, that he profited by the terror inspired by them 
to organise the Revolutionary tyranny, must place him ona 
plane below that of civilised statesmanship. In discussing this 
period of the Revolution and the actors in it a political 
student must accept this lower level. The earlier leaders of 
the movement could not have descended to it. They foresaw 
the logical result of the extreme democratic measures which 
Danton had engineered. He with his “confused instinct” 
did not, and that he paid the penalty by becoming their 
victim is so far sufficient proof of his lack of statesmanship 
in the higher sense. 


The modern school, however, base Danton’s claim to this 
supreme quality on his military and foreign policy. It was his 
spirit, his energy, his practical grasp, which raised the armies 
and created the Dictatorship of the Committee of Public Safety 
which enabled Carnot to organise victory. Unencumbered by 
pedantic abstract prejudices, he alone among the Terrorists 
saw facts as they were, he alone showed the qualities of a 
diplomatist ; it was he who amid the vociferations of the 
clubs negotiated the retreat of Brunswick from French soil, 
he who endeavoured to detach Prussia from the coalition, 
who desired to change the war from one of propaganda to one 
of interest, who obtained the alliance of Sweden, who laid 
down the bases of the subsequent Treaty of Bale. Political 
aptitude, indeed, as M. Taine observes, he possessed in an 
eminent degree. Does that, with his admitted energy and 
patriotism, substantiate the claim made on his behalf to real 
political greatness ? 

In forming a judgment on such a point it seems to us neces- 
sary to take into account not only the character and genius of 
the man, but the general tendency and meaning of the events 
in which he played his part. Did he succeed in the objects he 
set before himself, and were those objects such as made for the 
advantage of his country or of mankind? Both his biographers 
write from the point of view of ardent sympathy with the 
Revolutionary movement through all its fated course, and 
excuse its aberrations in the beneficent results which they 
appear, in the usual vague phrases, to attribute to it. It 


may be doubted whether history will endorse this somewhat 
superstitious attitude towards the men and events of the 
Revolution. 


It is difficult to trace in the later excesses of the 
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period any idea which was not in existence in the earlier 
period, or which was not common property among the think- 
ing classes even before the Revolution broke out, or to believe 
that under happier auspices such principles of political liberty 
and social equality as survived could not have been more 
firmly implanted by a course of comparatively peaceful reform. 
What the extreme men thrown up by the Revolution were 
instrumental in doing was to organise a tyranny which went 
far to crush for ever in France the ideal of political freedom. 
The philosophic brisandage of the Jacobin régime has con- 
firmed in the national character the tone of moral cowardice 
which is always the result of despotic rule or oppressive 
violence. When we wonder at its manifestation in our own 
day we call to mind the following words of a contemporary 
observer of the Terrorist régime :— 

“The patience with which the French have for fifteen months 
tolerated a system of imprisonment en masse, and the judicial 
assassination of hundreds by wholesale, convicts the nation of a 
moral turpitude which renders them fit subjects for any kind of 
oppression. In all that long per‘od of murder, not a son dared 
avenge the execution of his father, not a husband ventured to 
defend his wife, not a father to rescue his child in a country where 
swords would once have leapt from scabbards for the sake of a 
mistress or an epigram ! ” 


If in domestic matters the policy which was practically the 
work of Danton, though he may not have foreseen its scope or 
sympathised with its ‘philosophic origin and meaning, ended 
by defeating the very object of the Revolution, still more was 
this the case with the prosecution of the war and the foreign 
policy of the Convention and its successors. This is not the 
place to analyse the objects of the war or apportion the blame 
for its commencement, nor are we concerned to deny that 
once begun it was the duty of a patriotic Frenchman, which 
Danton performed with heroic energy, to organise the national 
forces in such a way as to secure victory. This object 
was undoubtedly obtained (quite as much owing to the 
selfishness and feebleness of the allies as to the strength 
of the French), and it is Danton’s chief title to fame. But 
at what a cost! The foreign policy of the Directory, 
with its philosophic insolence, its spirit of proselytism, its 
desire of universal revolution, was only the forerunner of 
Napoleon’s struggle for universal empire, of which the present 
condition of Europe is the direct result; a condition of 
exaggerated national antagonisms instead of the hoped-for 
fraternisation of the peoples! Here, again, it is probably true, 
as far as we know anything of Danton’s political ideas, that he 
would have striven with all his strength against the later 
development of his work. But a man’s work must be judged 
by its results ; and not only did he fail both in domestic and 
foreign affairs in guiding the policy of the engine of govern- 
ment which he created, but the policy which was the outcome 
of his work, if not of his will, was fraught with disaster to his 
country and to Europe. 


We have left ourselves no space to speak of the last few 
months of Danton’s revolt against growing fanaticism and 
excess. It is a piece of real tragedy, given with admirable 
restraint and eloquence in Mr. Belloc’s pages. Nor can we 
say more of the two works under review, save that they are both 
founded on the most recent French research, and tell all there 
is to know of their hero, Mr. Belloc’s with some super- 
abundance of rather obscure rhetoric, and Mr. Beesly’s in 
fuller detail and with the excellent style at his command; 
and that neither author has, to our mind, so far improved 
upon the few vivid pages in which M. Taine describes the 
great demagogue as to justify their deprecatory allusions to 
that historian. 





HAPPY NEW ZEALAND.* 
New Zealand has now her home-bred historian. Mr. Reeves 
is no globe-trotter, no temporary resident giving his passing 
impressions of climate, scenery, and people. He is a ready 
writer, racy of the soil. From boyhood he drunk in his 
country’s varied natural beauty. During early manhood he 
mixed largely in her affairs, and has even left his permanent mark 
upon her Statute-book. And from being a Cabinet Minister, 
holding the portfolios of Justice, Labour, and Education, Mr. 
Reeves, at an age but little over forty, is Agent-General for 
the Colony in London. We measure our words when we say 
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that the writer has produced a book which is remarkable for 
its freshness, force, and general accuracy. 

In adopting The Long White Cloud for the title of his book, 
Mr. Reeves pays a graceful compliment to the aboriginals. 
As the old Maori “pilgrim fathers” paddled their long canoes 
across the Southern Pacific they saw the thin vapour streamers 
hiding, yet revealing, the mountains of their new home. Ty 
their simple poetic instinct the scene suggested the name, Ao 
Tea Roa=“ The Long White Cloud.” And we decidedly think 
that the freshest part of the present volume is that which 
gives the impressions of Taniwha, who went on board 
Captain Cook’s ship, the ‘Endeavour, while she was 
lying in Mercury Bay in 1769. With some of his play- 
fellows, wrapped in the flax cloaks, little Taniwha went on 
to the magic ship: Their sharp brown eyes noted everything, 
The leader of the “Goblins,” Kapene Kuku (Captain Cook), 
was easily made out; he was a tino tangata,a very man. 
Grave and dignified, the Captain walked the ship, and, coming 
up to the boys, patted their heads, and held up a large nai] 
temptingly before them. While his companions were awe. 
struck, the bolder Taniwha laughed outright, and was at once 
given the prize. The children, adds Mr. Reeves, “ forthwith 
agreed amongst themselves that Cook was not only a tino 
tangata, but a tino rangatira, a combination of a great chief 
and a perfect gentleman. Ilow otherwise could he be so 
kind to them, and so fond of children, argued these youthful 
sages?” This young chief was but eight years old when this 
episode occurred, but years after he told his story to Governor 
Hobson, by whom it was carefully preserved, as was also the 
following account of the punishment of the Maori who stole a 
piece of calico :— 

“They paddled away. The Goblin went down into the hold of 

the ship, but soon came up with a walking stick in his hand, and 
pointed it at the canoe. Thunder pealed and lightning flashed, but 
those in the canoe paddled on. Then they landed ; eight rose to 
leave the canoe, but the thief sat still with his dogskin mat and the 
Goblin’s garment under his feet. His companions called him, but 
he did not answer. One of them shook him, and the thief fell back 
into the hold of the canoe, and blood was seen on his clothing and 
a hole in his back.” 
From this almost prehistoric period the transition is naturally 
easy to the time when the British Government had to engage 
in a grim life-and-death struggle with the Maori race. In this 
conflict the aboriginals did not always come off second best, 
For proof, take Mr. Reeves’s graphic account of a battle in the 
latest war :— 

“A third encounter produced the most heroic incident in the 

Colony’s history. Three hundred Maoris were shut up in entrench- 
ments at Orakau. Without food, except a few raw potatoes; 
without water; pounded at by our artillery, and under a hail of 
rifle bullets and hand grenades; unsuccessfully assaulted no fewer 
than five times,—they held out for three days, though completely 
surrounded. A flag of truce was humanely sent by General Cameron 
inviting them to make an honourable surrender. To this came the 
ever-famous reply,—‘ Enough! We fight right on, for ever!’ Then 
the General offered to let the women come out, and to this the 
answer was,—' The women will fight as well as we.’ At the close 
of the third day the besieged garrison charged at quick march 
through the English lines, actually jumping over the heads of the 
Fortieth Regiment (as they lay behind a bank), and, though con- 
fronted by a force of Colonial rangers, half of them got clear away, 
and among them the celebrated war chief Rewi.” 
The necessarily compressed account of the settlement of the 
white population in the Colony is, on the whole, very well 
done. We must, however, take exception to the author's 
treatment of the Parihaka episode. Mr. Reeves hardly puts 
the native Minister’s conduct in the proper light. He does 
not make it perfectly plain that Te Whiti—the so-called 
Maori “ prophet ”—was deliberately and defiantly harbouring 
the notorious murderer, Urohi. To rescue this miscreant and 
to bring him to even-handed justice was the sole object of the 
expedition. The end was effectually attained, but though Mr. 
Reeves has modified his former statement, he has even now 
scarcely gone far enough to win the palm of perfect im- 
partiality. ~ 

The writer is at his best when he deals with the recent 
factory and land legislation of the Colony. He is in warm 
sympathy with Mr. John Mackenzie's policy of “ bursting” up 
the big estates, and on easy terms enabling the “ peasant- 
proprietor” to settle and thrive on the same. The Cheviot 
property, for example, was a fine tract of 81,000 acres, on 
which tilt 1893 some 40 human beings and 60,000 sheep 
were found. This was bought by the Government, cut up, 
and opened by roads, A portion of this was sold, the remainder 
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ret under perpetual lease, and within a year of purchase a 
thriving yeomanry, numbering 900 souls, owning 74,000 
sheep, 1,500 cattle, and 500 horses, were at work on the 
erstwhile thinly peopled estate. The latest information on 
this novel experiment goes to prove that it is not quite the 
complete success claimed for it. Nevertheless, New Zealand 
has reached that stage of agricultural development when:such 
a scheme of settlement can be fairly tried. It may be well to 
add that the Ministry of which Mr. Reeves was a member 
‘ntroduced the Land-tax, of which the main provisions are 
these:—On all land over £500 value one penny in the pound 
js paid. An additional Land-tax begins on holdings worth 
£5,000. Starting at one-eighth of a penny, by progressive 
steps it rises until, on estates assessed at £210,000, it is two- 
pence. This graduated tax brings in £80,000. The penny 
Land-tax brings in about £200,000, and the Income-tax some 
£70,000, The Income-tax is not paid on incomes under £300 
a year. Between this and £1,300 the tax is sixpence all 
round; over £1,300 it 1ises to one shilling. Joint-stock 
companies pay a shilling on all incomes. By means of this 
double mesh, the colonist of Maoriland can hardly escape 
paying his fair share towards the revenue of his native or his 
adopted country. There is also an Absentee-tax for those 
who choose to reside in the Motherland, and leave the land 
uncultivated in the land of their adoption. 

But it is in regard to the factory and social legislation that 
New Zealand has recently plunged most into the region of 
experiment. Much of this new law-making bears the impress 
of the author’s own hand. Writing of his own Factory Act, 
Mr. Reeves says :— 

“ Under its pivot clause all workshops wheve two or more persons 

are occupied, are declared to be factories ; must register; pay an 
annual fee; and submit to inspection at any hour of the night 
OF Gay... « « The factory age is fourteen; there are no half- 
timers, and each child under fifteen has te undergo an -education 
test before being allowed to goto factory work. ..... Women and 
children under eighteen may not work before 7.45 or after 6 p.m., 
nor more than forty-eight hours a week.” 
A word must be said as to the Arbitration Act. In each 
industrial locality a Board of Conciliation is set up, composed 
equally of representatives of employers and workmen with an 
impartial chairman. Disputes between Trade-Unions and 
employers are referred to these local Boards, to which com- 
plete powers are given for taking evidence and compelling 
attendance. The award, however, is not enforceable by law- 
Hence, there lies an appeal to the Central Board of Arbitra- 
tion. This is composed of a Judge of the Supreme Court 
who sits with two assessors representing Capital and Labour 
respectively. The decisions of this Court are final, and may 
be enforced -by pains and penalties. This Arbitration Court 
has been in active operation for over three years, during which 
time thirty-five Labour disputes have been dealt with. It is, 
as yet, too early to pronounce definitely upon the success or 
failure of the experiment. Some accounts represent the Act 
as oppressive and injurious to the true interests of the Colony. 
Others claim that it has been an unqualified success. 

On the subject of the woman’s franchise, the author is of the 
decided opinion that “it has not broken up existing parties, 
unsexed women, or made them quarrel with their husbands, 
or neglect their households. It has not interfered with mar- 
riage, or society, or the fashion of dress. Nor are the ladies 
clamouring to be admitted into Parliament.” Mr. Reeves has 
a most interesting chapter on the qualities—physical and 
mental—which mark the British population of the islands. 
Half are native born. Under their new, sunny, and pleasant 
surroundings a more general air of cheerfulness and content- 
ment prevails, while the sturdier characteristics of the race— 
energy and enterprise—are by no means wanting. In the 
opinion of the writer, the time is not yet when New Zealand 
can, or should, be self-contained and self-sufficing. The Colony 
gains by the regular ‘and deliberate importation of British 
experts :—“ Every year a small but important number of these 
are engaged and brought out. They vary from Bishops and 
professors to skilled artisans and drill-instructors. Whatever 
they are, their quality is good, and they usually make New 
Zealand the home of their families.” 


~ 





ECCENTRIC INSECTS.* 
Time was—and not so very long ago, either—when there were 
no reliable books on entomology, even on British butterflies 





* True Tales of the Insects. By L. N. Badenoch. With 44 Mlustrations by 
Margaret J.D. Badenoch. London: Chapman and Hall. [12s.) 





and moths, except at a price which put them beyond the reach 
of the general public. Of late, however, British butterflies 
and moths have been rather overdone, and we are glad to find 
a lady, already favourably known to the entomological world 
by a previous work, breaking new ground by devoting the 
greater part of the volume before us to the highly interesting, 
but comparatively neglected, Order Orthoptera, which, though 
poorly represented in England, includes abroad the largest 
insects known, the walking sticks, or Phasmidz, and also the 
most destructive of all insects, the true locusts. In the present 
work, Miss Badenoch confines herself to the Mantide, the 
praying insects, or, as she thinks they are more appropriately 
called in Brazil, the Devil’s riding horse; the Phasmide 
(walking sticks or walking leaves); and the Acridiide and 
Locustide (locusts and grasshoppers). The only other insects 
dealt with in the book are mimicking butterflies, day-flying 
moths, case-moths, or Psychide, and hawk-moths in general 
and the death’s head hawk-moth in particular. But even 
here Miss Badenoch’s materials are sufficiently well selected 
and arranged to be interesting, though much of it will be 
more familiar to her readers than the earlier portion of 
the book. Several of the chapters on Lepidoptera have 
previously appeared in magazines, including “Symbols of 
Psyche,” into which she has introduced the story of Cupid and 
Psyche,—perhaps a greater novelty now to the reading public 
than it might have been some years ago, when more attention 
was paid to the classics and less to science than at present. 


Neither the J/antide nor the Phasmide reach our shores, 
though a few small.species of the latter are found on the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, and the former are 
found in many parts of Southern and Western France, and the 
commonest species is said to have been found as far north as 
Frankfort-on-Main in the last century. If it still lingers in 
that neighbourhood it is perhaps in the valley of the Nahe, 
where several South European insects, not found elsewhere so 
far north, are common. The mantis, however, could perhaps be 
easily kept in captivity in England, and its habits are well 
worthy of observation. Its long, broad, flattened front-legs 
are raised into an attitude of profound devotion, and have 
caused the insect to be looked upon with much reverence in 
many countries, and have given it the name of the praying 
mantis. However, the term preying mantis would be more 
appropriate, and the upraised fore-legs are as devotional as the 
wax arms of a lady of whom we once read in a newspaper 
paragraph, who used to pick the pockets of those who knelt 
by her in church while her arms were thus raised. As Miss 
Badenoch tells us of the mantis— 

“Tt is as observant and quick as a monkey, as sly and stealthy asa 
cat; it is the tiger, not the saint, of the insect world. Its so-cafled 
devotional attitude...... is simply nothing butalyingdn wait for 
what the gods may send in the shape of food. Establishing itself, 
as if in rapture, upon some twig or leaf, it will remain thus 
absolutely stationary, prepared to seize any unwary insect that may 
fall within convenient reach. After it exhibits a wonderful degree 
of patience, let us say an insect happens to alight within a short 
distance of it. Instantly it catches sight of the new-comfer, and 
begins, with slow, silent tread, to steal towards it. So imperceptible 
the motion, it can only be appreciated by steady and prolonged 
watching. At the same time, the forelegs, which up till now had 
been bent back upon themselves, commence to open. Little by little, 
the hunter creeps near its unconscious prey, its goggle eyes staring 
upon this object of absorbing interest. At last it is close enough to 
strike ; and with celerity of movement the eye cannot follow, a 
formidable foreleg is shot out to its full length, and brings back the 
victim, hopelessly secured and crushed between the shank and 
thigh, and scarcely more than a moment is lost ere the body is torn 
to pieces, and devoured.” 


Mr. Roland Trimen has also graphically described a swarm of 
butterflies and other insects around the exuding sap of a tree 
in South Africa, and among them a huge mantis—death in 
the midst of plenty—a veritable skeleton at the feast. 

In strange contrast to the predacious Mantide are their 
nearest insect allies, the sluggish, plant-feeding stick-insects, 
or Phasmidz, whose only safety is to remain inactive among 
the plants they resemble, indistinguishable as they are from 
dried twigs ; twigs overgrown with moss ; or green or brown 
leaves, according to their shape and structure. They are 
probably very numerous in the tropics, but have been little 
collected, for even the largest species are practically invisible 
when at rest, and entomological collectors usually turn their 
attention to insects, such as butterflies and beetles, which are 
more easily collected and find a more ready sale. One or two 
species (not mentioned by Miss Badenoch) have an amazing 
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resemblance to green jointed shoots of bamboo. The eggs of 
Phasmidz, several of which are figured, are very remarkable 
objects, much resembling seéds, and are scattered among the 
herbage at random. Another curious point about Phasmide 
is the power they possess of reproducing a limb lost at an 
early stage of life, after the next moult. 

Among the Phasmidz, not the least curious are the broad- 
winged species of Phyliiwm, which exactly resemble green 
leaves; and these are paralleled in another part of the 
volume, by the genus Xallima among the butterflies, in 
which the under surface of the wings exactly resembles a brown 
faded leaf, footstalk and all. 

Our senses are mostly localised in the head, but this is very 
far from being the case in insects, though some of their most 
important organs, such as the eyes, antennez, and palpi, are 
thus situated. In most grasshoppers and locusts the organs 
of hearing are situated on the front legs, a little below the 
knee ; an oddity which might have led Charles Dickens to 
pause and reflect before saying: “I no more believe Topper 
was really blind than I believe he had eyes in his boots.” 
After all, ears in your shins seems to be about the next thing 
to it. 

Many pages of Miss Badenoch’s book are devoted to 
migratory locusts, respecting which she has compiled a good 
deal of interesting information :— 

“Carruthers, in Nature, estimates a great flight of locusts that 

passed over the S.S. ‘Golconda,’ when off the Great Hanish Islands, 
in the Red Sea, in November, 1889, at over two thousand square 
miles in extent ; the number of insects he calculates to have been 
24.420 billions, and the weight of the mass 42,580 millions of tons, 
each locust weighing one-sixteenth of an ounce; and the ship of 
six thousand tons burden, he adds, must have made seven million 
voyages to carry this great host, even if packed together 111 times 
more closely than they were flying. Another, apparently a stronger, 
flight was seen going in the same direction next da According 
to official accounts of locusts in Cyprus, no fewer than 1,600 million 
egg-cases were collected and made away with in 1881, up to the end 
of October ; and by the end of the season the weight of the eggs 
collected and destroyed amounted to over 1,300 tons...... In 
1649 locusts devastated the island of Teneriffe on the way over 
{from Africa] they alighted on the water in a heap as big as the 
largest ship.” 
Locusts are merely casual visitors in England and never 
breed here ; but we can easily perceive that if the natural 
checks to their increase were relaxed, the human inhabitants 
of the world would be as little able to cope with their ravages 
as with those of an earthquake. In some countries, we believe 
that specially constructed guns and mortars have been em- 
ployed against them, though we have not heard with what 
success; but if a warship should happen to encounter a vast 
floating mass like that described as descending on the sea 
between Africa and Teneriffe, she might do worse than turn 
her guns upon it. 

But we must now take leave of one of the most interesting 
books of popular entomology that we have seen for some time. 
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Organic Evolution Cross-examined. By the Duke of Argyll. (John 
Murray. 5s.)—The Duke of Argyll here prints as “ some suggestions 
on the great secret of biology” the articles he wrote in the course of 
his Nineteenth Century discussion with Mr. Spencer on the subject 
of evolution. The discussion was dealt with in the Spectator at the 
time it took place, and it is unnecessary now to refer at length to 
the various disputable points in connection with the evolution 
theory which were raised. Mr.Spencer found in the Duke of Argyll 
a foeman of no contemptible order ; like the good Highlander that 
he is, the Duke wields his claymore with great skill. When he chooses 
to use short sentences—sentences almost as short as those which the 
late Mr. Froude found so effective—he is seen at his best. Sometimes, 
too, he can direct Darwin’s own artillery against the Darwinians. 
For example :—*The truth is that the phrase Natural Selection, 
with the group of ideas which hide under it, is so elastic that there 
is nothing in heaven or on earth that by a little ingenuity may not 
be brought under its pretended explanation. Darwin in 1859-60 
wondered ‘ how variously’ his phrase had been misunderstood. The 
explanation is simple; it was because of those vague and loose 
analogies which are so often captivating. It is the same now after 
thirty-six years of copious argument and exposition. Darwin 
ridiculed the idea which some entertained that ‘Natural Selection 
was set up as an active power or deity’; yet this is the very concep- 
tion of it which is at this moment set up by some of the most faith- 
ful worshippers in the Darwinian cult.’ It should be noted that 





the Duke, in a passage written after his magazine articles appeared, 
congratulates Mr. Herbert Spencer on the completion of hig 
“ Synthetic Philosophy,” although He is careful to give it as his 
opinion that “a philosophy which is avowedly indifferent on the 
most fundamental of all questions respecting the foundations of the 
universe, cannot properly be said to be a philosophy at all.” 
Altogether, it may be said that the Duke never showed to better 
advantage as a controversialist than he does in this volume, 


Over Fen and Wold. By James John Hissey. (Macmillan ang 
Co. 16s.)—Mr. Hissey does not quite possess the “ feeling for 
Nature” exhibited either by the well-known American writer, Mr, 
John Burroughs, or by the late Richard Jefferies,—although, by 
the way, Mr. W. E. Henley is, perhaps, not so wide of the mark when 
he describes the latter as “a reporter of genius.” But, as he has 
shown in his previous books, such as “A Drive Through England” 
and “Through Ten English Counties,” he has a very genuine and 
boyish enthusiasm for driving in country roads and discovering 
the secrets of country inns and country churchyards; and his 
enthusiasm is, happily, contagious. Over Fen and Wold is an 
admirable addition to the works of Mr. Hissey’s favourite class, As 
its name almost sufficiently indicates, it is “the chronicle of 
leisurely and most enjoyable driving tour through a portion of 
Eastern England little esteemed and almost wholly neglected by 
the average tourist, for Lincolnshire is generally deemed to be a 
flat land, composed mostly of fens, and with but small or no 
scenic attractions.” Mr. Hissey has, however, discovered Lincoln. 
shire to be a country of hills as well as of fens. It is also the para. 
dise of small towns like St. Neots and St. Ives, of country rectories 
and manor-houses. Ali these Mr. Hissey presents to us in that 
fashion which has now become familiar, and is as pleasant 
as it is agreeable. Then he has an eye for whatever is quaint in 
the way of curious carving, gargoyles, and graveyard inscrip. 
tions, and a positively omnivorous appetite for stories, some of 
which it may be allowed are distinctly poor. Occasionally he seems 
a trifle too credulous. He came across an antiquary who was also 
a sweetmeat-shop keeper. ‘“We were allowed to gaze upon and 
even handle his treasure of treasures, namely, the snuff-box of 
‘Bobbie Burns, the great Scotch poet,’ in the shape of a small 
horn with a silver lid. This, we were assured, had once belonged 
to Burns. It may have done; anyway, on the lid is inscribed 
‘R. B. 17687 and it looks that age.” Mr. Hissey should have 
remembered that Burns was born in 1759, and was hardly likely to 
have possessed himself of a snuff-box at the age of nine. One is not 
disposed, however, to be hypercritical in dealing with a book which 
treats so pleasantly, and, at the same time, so exhaustively, of the 
country of Cromwell and Tennyson. Mr. Hissey’s general style 
may be gathered from this description of Boston :—‘ A dreamy place 
in spite of its prosperity, dreamy but not dull; quaint perhaps 
rather than picturesque—a delightful unspoilt old-world town, with 
an indescribable flavour of the long ago about it, a spot where the 
poetry of a past civilisation lingers yet.” 


The Rise and Growth of American Politics. By Henry James 
Ford. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—This is one of the most useful 
books that have ever been published upon American politics. 
Being a small volume of less than four hundred pages, it does 
not compete with large and comprehensive works like those of 
De Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce. It is simply what it professes to 
be, a sketch of constitutional development in the United States, 
arranged in four chapters, the titles of which speak for them- 
selves,—“ Origins of American Politics,” ‘ Political Develop- 
ment,” “The Organs of Government,” and ‘ Tendencies and 
Prospects of American Politics.” But the author is a scholar 
and a thoughtful man in the best sense of these words, 
and his book should be especially interesting in this country 
and at the present time with its talk of “alliances,” as 
the author maintains that “our politics do not become in- 
telligible until they are viewed as an offshoot from English 
politics, and the growth of the variety is studied with regard 
to the characteristics of race.” Mr. Ford has studied the history 
of British politics with the utmost care. He knows his Burke 
and his Bagehot as well as he knows his Adams and his Hamilton. 
How many Englishmen, one wonders, could tell off-hand that in 
1820 Sir Robert Peel spoke contemptuously of “that great com- 
pound of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong-feeling, right-feeling, 
obstinacy, and newspapers paragraghs which is called public 
opinion”? This book ought to be welcomed with especial 
heartiness by those who see in recent events the apparently 
definitive entrance of the great American Republic upon the 
scene as a World-Power, for it tells of a series of almost equally 
important transformations in the past. Though Mr. Ford is 
cautious, as becomes a student of history ; though he has, like every 
level-headed American, to confess to “ the baleful confusion of our 
politics,” he is not without his hopes and his dreams, “If it is the 
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mission of America to adjust to democratic conditions all that 


civilisation has now to offer, the accomplishment of that task will 
such opportunities for the free expression of the noblest 


provide e . 
es of humanity as may produce an epoch of incomparable 


capaciti 
grandeur. : 





“The Cross in Tradition, History,and Art. By the Rev. William 
Wood Seymour. With Illustrations. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
31s. 6d.)—In this comprehensive and interesting work the late Mr. 
Seymour has collected a great deal of information on the subject, 
and given it to us in a very readable form. He takes these words 
of St. Augustine’s as the keynote of his first chapter, and the idea 
mns through the book :—* What is now called the Christian religion 
has existed among the ancients, and was not absent from the 
beginning of the human race until Christ came into the flesh, from 
which time the true religion, which existed already, began to be 
called Christian.” .And Mr. Seymour goes on to say that the 
« symbol of the Christian creed and hope has been recog- 
nised as sacred in the very earliest records of antiquity.’ The cross 
often appears in Egyptian inscription and monuments, and the chief 
triad of gods, Ra, Amon-Ra, and Amon, ere always shown holding the 
Tau cross. On high “festivals the priests and worshippers 
partook ” of a sacred cake impressed with a cross. In Greece, too, 
the same kind of sacrificial cake was offered to the gods, and it is 
said to have been introduced by Cecrops, who, according to some 
writers, came from Egypt. Mr. Seymour points out the 
connection between these cakes and our cross-buns. A sym- 
bolical meaning is also connected with the cross in Asia, and it 
is constantly found among the prehistoric remains in Europe and in 
America. Queen Semiramis is said to have first used the cross as an 
instrument of death, but the tradition is so vague that it is hardly 
fair to accuse her of it. The chapters on the early Christian lexends 
relating to the cross are interesting, particularly that on rood 
screens, of which the symbolism is in some cases very elaborate. 
Durandus gives the church at Cleve, in Somersetshire, as a notable 
instance of this symbolism. Mr. Seymour touches on the historical 
side of the preaching and market crosses in which England is so 
rich, as well as on the wayside and churchyard crosses. We cannot 
do more than call our readers’ attention to the chapters on pictorial 
and ornamental crosses, and on the cross in heraldry. The book is 
full of illustrations, many of them photographs and reproductions 
of old woodcuts, and these add much to the interest of the volume. 


Peter Schlemil, the Shadowless Man. By Adelbert Chamisso. With 
Full-page Illustrations by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, and an Introduction 
by Joseph Jacobs. (George Allen. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Jacobs says that 
“it is the distinction of Peter Schlemil to possess an entirely novel 
plot,” of which this incident was the origin. “After the typical 
manner of the pedant,”’ Chamisso “had while on a walking tour lost 
almost éverything he had about him...... When telling Fouqué 
of this adventure after his return, the Baron asked him with a 
smile, ‘Did you not also lose your shadow ?’ Here was the 
germ which afterwards developed into Peter Schlemil.’ In spite of 
the many and mysterious possibilities of this idea, Chamisso did not 
succeed in making his story concrete, and though we are interested 
in the man in the grey coat, his presence does not inspire the name- 
less horror which that of Fouqué’s Little Master does. But the 
popularity of the book is undoubted. Mr. Jacobs says that “it has 
been translated into almost every European tongue, sometimes more 
than once.” 


Highways and Byways in North Wales. A. G. Bradley 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This book ought to be read with 
as much pleasure by those who can only see Wales with the 
mind’s eye as by those who can bicycle along its roads. Mr. 
Bradley makes the old Welsh heroes live again for us, and we 
can only wish that some of them had more pronounceable names. 
Even with the help of the “few leading canons of pronunciation” 
which he gives us on p. 301, they are almost impossible to an 
English tongue. However, we can always fall back on Owen 
Glendower, or Glyndwr, perhaps the mostzpicturesque figure in the 
book, or indeed in Welsh history, through whose country a good 
deal of Mr. Bradley’s road lies. He quotes several passages from 
George Borrow’s “ Wild Wales,” and those who count them- 
selves as of the cult of that strange genius will look for him 
(as did Mr. Bradley) “in the snug corner of wayside-inn parlours, 
criticising his mug of ale, and astonishing a rustic audience 
with quotations in Suffolk-Welsh from Dafyd ap Gwillim, or Huw 
Morris, or Tom o’ the Dingle.” He also touches on modern politics, 
both lay and clerical, as well as on agriculture and the state of the 
roads. For these last he has hardly anything but praise. Mr. 
Pennell’s illustrations are all interesting. In the small one of 
“The Rivals from a Distance” he has given us a very beautiful 
atmospheric effect. Mr. Hugh Thomson's pictures are representative 
of his well-known style. 








The Medieval Empire. By Herbert Fisher. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
and. Co... 21s. ‘net,)—Mr. Fisher has written -2 learned-and valuable 
work on the Medieval Empire, of the sort which ought to be 
common in England, but which is rather of the German type, 
without, however, the cumbrous character of German works of 
research. Mr. Fisher is minute in detail, as, for instance, in the 
chapters on the German races, and yet at the same time compre- 
hensive in his survey, as in the chapters on “The Survival of the 
Imperial Idea” and on * The Empire and Culture.” The work is 
not merely one of the numerous treatises on the general outlines 
of Medieval history, but it is an elaborate account of the details 
and structure of the Imperial Government. The chapter on 
“Legislation in Germany” is an excellent piece of work, and 
there is no other English book. so far as we are aware, which 
contains such complete information on a difficult subject as the 
chapter on “Imperial Finance.’ In considering the Medieval 
Empire, we have generally been engaged in the study of its more 
superficial aspects, but in this chapter we go down into the roots 
of the great system, and we see clearly why the Empire was bound 
to fail, since the Emperors failed to make justice popular and 
cheap, and failed to develop any general scheme of taxation. The 
part played by the Church in securing the fall of the Medieval 
Empire touches on more familiar ground, but even here we find 
no little help in understanding the era. The chapter on “ Imperial 
Legislation in Italy” opens with a very clear comparison between 
Latin and Teutonic peoples, and deals with the singular fortune 
by which the Teuton found himself called upon to assume the 
political direction of a Latin country, and “to police with his 
rude but honourable vigour an old but demoralised civilisation.” 
The attitude of the Italian people towards the German rulers 
was that of contempt for them as an inferior race, but of respect 
for them as a political necessity. For a general conspectus of 
the Medieval Empire, this work of Mr. Fisher is probably the 
best in English, though learned and painstaking, it 
sueceeds, when once we have got over the German races with all 
their bothering details, in being interesting. 


since, 


The Metaphysie of Christianity and Buddhism: a Symphony. By 
Major-General Dawsonne M. Strong,C.B. (Watts and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
—This little book is a sign of the increased interest now being taken 
in the greatest and noblest of the religions of the East. It is alsoan 
attempt at a sound comparison between the leading ideas of Bud- 
chism and those of Christianity. The writer takes a view of Buddhism 
in some important respects different from that of some English 
authorities. He does not find in it the blank atheism which such a 
writer as Dr. Rhys-Davids finds, nor does he believe for one moment 
that Buddhism in its doctrine of Nirvana teaches annihilation 
of the soul. It is due to the difficulty which the European 
finds in comprehending the Oriental mind that this mis- 
take has arisen. Nirvana an almost unthinkable concep- 
tion to the hard, mind of the West which finds its 
delight in action rather than in contemplation. Both Christ 
and Gautama, our author holds, must have found the utmost diffi- 
culty in impressing on the minds of their hearers the esoteric 
doctrines which each tauvht. It is only the * cultivated noumenal 
instincts” which can apprehend the finest ideas of religion. Or, 
as the Bible has it, spiritual things are spiritually discerned. No 
doubt this is true, and, therefore, the attempt to approach Bud- 
dhism from the point of view of the logical understanding is hope- 
less. We doubt whether there is so close an affinity between 
Christianity and Buddhism as our author suggests. The idea of 
the personal God with whom man can commune, and who became 


is 


logical 


| man in order to redeem the race from the bondage of evil, is a 





different conception from the pure undifferentiated being of Bud- 
dhism. In many ethical deductions there is doubtless a close 
agreement ; but, as the author hints, the Buddhist people are far 
more true to their ethical ideals than most of us are toours. In 
spite of the rather detached and fragmentary way in which this 
little work is written, we have found it very interesting and sug- 
gestive, as the author has evidently yiven much labour and thought 
to his subject. 

The Wisdom and Religion of a German Philosopher: being Selec- 
tions from the Writings of G. W. F. Hegel. Collected and edited 
by Elizabeth S. Haldane. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—On the 
frontispiece of this little volume is a portrait of the great 
German thinker, whose calm, powerful face, with the far-away 
eyes, compel your admiration, as does his colossal structure of 
thought, even though you may agree neither with its method nor 
conclusions, and even if you suspect that you do not grasp the 
full meaning. Hegel's philosophy has been used both as a 
support for atheism and for orthodoxy. There is no doubt that 
he was personally a devout man, however we may look oa 
his thinking. His mizd was eminently religious, not, indeed, in 
the pietistic and emotional sense, but in the sense of a religion 
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of reason. What penetration and power there are in these two 
passages, one from “The Philosophy of Religion,’ the other from 
“The Philosophy of History ” :—“The man who is ‘converted’ 
gives up his one-sidedness ; he has extirpated it himself in his 
will, which was the permanent seat of the decd, the place of its 
abode ; that is, he destroys the act in its root.’ ‘ Christ—man as 
man—in whom the unity of God and man has appeared, has in his 
death and his history generally, himself presented the eternal 
history of Spirit—a history which every man has to accomplish in 
himself in order to exist as Spirit, or to become a child of God, a 
citizen of His Kingdom.” Equally striking is the wit of Hegel, the 
wise aphorisms, which, as the translator says, he utters on all the 
real and vital subjects of daily life. Here is a fine thought finely 
expressed from the “ Logic” :—* Childlike innocence, no doubt, has 
in it something fascinating and attractive, but only because it 
reminds us of what the spirit must win for itself.’ This too is 
wisdom :—* The individual is the offspring of his people, of his 
world, whose constitution and attributes are alone manifested in his 
form ; he may spread himself out as he will, he cannot escape out 
of his time any more than out of his skin.” There are few subjects 
of importance on which Hegel has not uttered some illuminating 
word, and this little volume, admirably translated, should be in the 
hands of all earnest people who ask for light on the path. 


Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, Professor of Assyriolory at Oxford. (Service and Paton. 
6s.)—Much as we appreciate Professor Sayce’s popularisations 
of early Oriental history, we wish he would treat his subject in 
a systematic, scientific manner, so that the country of Dr. 
Young, Layard, and Rawlinson may at last be able to point to 
its Maspero, Tiele, or Justi. The party of the * Monuments” 
allows mere imaginary value to the complex Biblical edifice con- 
structed by the “higher criticism” from the slips into which 
its devotees have torn the Hexateuch. But the Professor .him- 
self often wanders from the scientific plane, as, e.g., when he calls 
our knowledge of early Oriental history “fully equal to that 
which we have of Greece or Rome,’ and says that the age of 
Abraham’s contemporary, Amraphel, has * become as well known 
to us as the Athens of Pericles” He is too ready to treat pro- 
visional conjectures as established results. He says that the 
Monuments ruler, Khammurabi of Babylon, is the Biblical 
Amraphel, King of Shinar, that one Eri-aku of Larsa is Arioch of 
Ellasar, that Tudkhula is Tidal King of nations, and that Chedor- 
laomer is the much manipulated Kudur-Laghghamar. After each 
of these categorical indicatives an emphatic “ perhaps” is required. 
Professor Sayce asserts that a tablet from Tel-Sifr, the ancient 
Larsa, alludes to the behaviour of the local dynast “ on the day of 
the defeat of Kudur-Laghghamar (Chedorlaomer)” (see p. 213, and 
full text of inscription, p. 312). This is not a verified reading. 
According to competent experts, amongst them Mr. King, the in- 
scription quoted refers, not to Chedorlaomer, but to the proceedings 
ot a Babylonian General named Inukh Samar. 


Jerusalem the Holy. By Edmund Sherman Wallace, late United 
States Consul for Palestine. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
Edinburgh. 7s. 6d.)\—Mr. Wallace has represented his nation 
in Jerusalem for five years. He has used the advantages of his 
residence and oilicial position to make a thorough study of the 
present state of the country and its political prospects, of con- 
temporary excavations and other researches into its ancient 
history, and of much of the voluminous literature which, from. 
the earliest to the most recent times, has grown up round the 
most sacred and interesting of ail lands. The result is a well- 
informed, carefu!, and lucid history of Jerusalem, with an account 
of the modern city and the aspects of its life. Travellers will 
find it of interest, and will profit by it if they will keep in mind 
that in all the chapters relating to the past it is the work, not of 
an expert or critic, but of an intelligent and reverent amateur. 
Even on the obviously exaggerated numbers of the Book of 
Chronicles, Mr. Wallace makes only the commonplace remark :— 
“It is much easier to raise a doubt than to prove an in- 
accuracy.” He not grapple with really serious ques- 
tions.—not even with one of the most important, the question 
of the dimensions of the city in David’s time, which he 
Goes not allude to in recounting David's reign, and later on 
merely states in its barest form. He is sanely critical of the 
value of tradition as to the Holy Sites, and prefers to find those of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, as proposed by Conder and 
Merrill, to the north of the present city wall. The chapter in 
which he discusses this is one of the strongest in the book. But 
.Mr. Wallace is at his best in the chapters in which he describes 
the present population of Jerusalem, their social and their 
religious habits. These chapters are very valuable as the work 
of a man whose office gave him unusual opportunity for getting 
at facts, and brought him into friendly contact with the heads 
of all the many communities that combine to make modern 
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Jerusalem at once so interesting and so confusing: The Jews of 
the Holy City number forty-two thousand five hundred, or one-half 
of all the Jews in Palestine. Mr. Wallace describes their organisa. 
tion and means of support, their leading personages, and the’ ex. 
tremely filthy condition|of large numbers of the poor among them, 
He gives an interesting account of a settlement of Yemenite Jews 
who recently arrived in Jerusalem from South Arabia, in obedience 
to a belief in the speedy return of the Messiah to the Holy City 
“They are worthy people” who have demonstrated- their industry 
and thrift. “Some of them are now well-to-do, and own their 
little, well-kept homes.” It would have been still more interesting 
if Mr. Wallace could have told us how the forty families of them 
made their long journey to Jerusalem. The Christians number 
eight thousand six hundred and thirty, of whom nearly half ara 
Greeks, and three thousand two hundred Latin Catholics, Appre. 
ciative of missions, Mr. Wallace records the just judgment that the 
Holy City is “ over-missionised.” The Moslem population is between 
seven and eight thousand. In his last chapter Mr. Wallace predicts 
a great future for Palestine in the hands of a Jewish nation, but his 
confidence is based upon the very questionable belief that the fulfi). 
ment of the prophecies of Scripture is to be looked for not in the 
past, but in times still to come. 


A History of the Presidency. By Edward Stanwood, Litt, 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston. $2°50.)—We are sorry Dr, 
Stanwood has given this otherwise excellent book the title it bears, 
No American has yet achieved the end of writing an adequate his. 
tory of American public life. Notwithstanding all the writing of 
the time, and all the histories which American workers turn out, a 
real history of the public life of the United States has yet to be 
written. The writer who will accomplish this task—as it certainly 
will be accomplished in the future—will have to unfold to us the last 
chapter in the philosophy of our Western civilisation in the light of 
history, and with the deep thunder in his ears of a future which no 
man has yet imagined. It is, therefore, we think, a pity that Dr. 
Stanwood should take upon himself the risk of needlessly disappointing 
us. He hasgiven us anadmirable history of American Presidential elec- 
tions. Why should he go out of his way to call it A History of the Presi- 
dency ? No institution is so closely associated with the real history 
of America as the Presidency. The election is the one occtsion, 
above all others, when from the Atlantic to the Pacific the people 
feel their nationhood. Every important question which has agitated 
the people of the United States during their national life has, as 
Dr. Stanwood’s book shows, come up for discussion, and has had its 
influence in determining the result in the elections to the Pre. 
sidency. The history of the office is, in short, the history of 
American public life. Within the limits mentioned, however, 
Dr. Stanwood has given us a book which constitutes a record 
invaluable to politicians, and scarcely less so to students and 
workers. Although it is in parts necessarily a compilation, 
its usefulness is not diminished on that account. The “ plat- 
forms” adopted in the various party Conventions (mostly printed 
at length) are themselves a first-hand record of the development 
of political principles of great interest. The history of the can- 
didates, the moves and counter-moves of the wirepullers, and the 
exhaustive details of the polls, all constitute a political record of the 
first importance. The ascendency of the party system in national 
affairs, and the permanence and immobility of the two great opposing 
political parties, brought out in these details, is as significant a 
phenomenon in American public life as it is in English public life. 
Other parties are mere changing fragments. In the election of 1892, 
for instance, the Prohibitionist candidate received 255,841 votes, 
and the Socialist 21,532 votes out of a total of over 12,000,000. In 
the election of 1896, where free silver was the main issue, the can- 
didates of the two leading parties obtained between them 13,620,000 
votes out of a total of 14,657,000. The Socialist candidate obtained 
36,373 votes, and the remaining votes were divided between four 
other fractions. This was one of the most interesting and exciting 
contests in the history of the United States. How much that 
will be felt to be characteristic of the whole English-speaking 
world, and perhaps of that world only, is expressed in Dr. Stan- 
wood’s concluding paragraph in the account of that famous 
struggle:—“The immediate subsidence of excitement after the 
result of the election was ascertained, and the good-humoured 
acceptance of that result by all save a few grievously disappointed 
leaders of the defeated party, is not a new experience in American 
political life. We have see it after other historic struggles, 
The Federalists thought that all was lost when Jefferson was 
elected. Jackson’s triumph seemed to his opponents a victory 
of evil over good. The Democrats lost faith in popular 
government when Harrison was chosen. To the supporters 
of Mr. Tilden the declaration that Mr. Hayes was elected . was 
nothing short of a great political crime. Yet after a momentary 
loss of temper all these good people recovered themselves and 
devoted their energies to the public service with zeal and with un- 
diminished hope and confidence. So it was in 1896. In some 
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respects the result was the greatest trial of the temper of the 
defeated party the country has ever known. The aims of the 
Democratic party were—not to use the phrase offensively—in a 
certain sense revolutionary. They were intended to array the 
weak, the poor, the debtors, the unemployed, against the men who 
were designated as plutocrats. The failure of such an attack is 
sometimes almost as dangerous to society as its success. The 
fact that, when the American peoples had spoken at the polls 
upon questions which involyed the highest interests of society, 
the decision was quietly accepted as conclusive until a new occa- 
sion should arise for passing upon them in the orderly American 
way, is most creditable to them, and a happy augury for the 


future.” 


Letters to his Son on Religion. By Roundell, First Earl of 
Selborne. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Lord Selborne, it would 
appear, wrote a small treatise on Christian Apologetics in the 
shape of letters to his son, when a young man at College, and it 
js natural and pious in the son to honour his father’s memory 
by preserving them. But we doubt the wisdom of their publica- 
tion. In law Selborne was an expert, in theology he was but an 
amateur; and the mark of amateurishness is everywhere to be 
discerned in these pages. The philosophy, and the natural 
science, and the criticism of origins, are all written “like a Lord 
Chancellor,’—that is to say, with the greatest acumen, but with- 
out the technical knowledge and the practised habit necessary 
to make the judgment of more weight than an obiter dictum. The 
plan of writing a letter a week has in one case interfered with 
the consistency of the arguments. In chap. 3 the almighty 
power of God is identified with the force which pervades all 
matter, and this is counted as an argument for omnipresence. 
But in chap. 4, when Pantheism has to be subverted, we are told 
that omnipotence and omnipresence are ideas “opposed to the 
conditions of all material substances.” It is a little disquieting, 
too, in a philosophical argument to come (p. 27) upon an appeal to 
common-sense. Lord Selborne saw nothing in the arguments of 
anthropologists to lead him to doubt the once universally accepted 
date of the Creation. He saw nothing in the arguments of the 
“higher critics” which shook his faith in the once universally 
accepted date of, say, Deuteronomy. Nor do his contributions to 
exegesis strike us as worthy of serious attention. We are told 
(p. 74) that the passage about “one jot or tittle” not passing from 
the law must imply a theory of “Jiteral inspiration,’ because a 
jot was a letter ; and we are told (p. 140) that St. Matthew’s story 
of Judas’s “casting down the pieces of silver” can be reconciled 
with the statement in Acts, “This man purchased a field,’ by 
taking these words of “involuntary acquisition,’—" this, a place 
to die in, and to be buried in as a stranger, was all that he ‘got 
out’ of those pieces of silver.’ We hope the day is past for such 
subtleties, 


Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. (G. Bell and Sons. 
10s. 6d.)—It was a good idea to issue the Peligiv Medici in a stately 
quarto ; that is to say, if books are to have their deserts. We have 
examined the text carefully without discovering any faults. We 
could wish, however, that Sir Thomas Browne might sometimes be 
allowed to appear in public without being shadowed by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, whose Observations certainly gave little pleasure to their 
subject. This edition is furnished with a portrait and a reproduction 
of the curious engraving which first appeared in the surreptitious 
edition of 1642, and was adopted by Browne for those which he 
authorised,—a pretty conclusive proof that Dr. Johnson was right in 
his conjecture that Browne was not much annoyed by the action of 
his piratical friend. The binders have mistaken the Browne crest, 
which was a lion sejant, not a hound. 





Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D.: his Life and Letters. Edited by his 
Sisters. (Hodder and Stoughton. 93.)—The greater part of Dr. 
Reynolds’s working life was spent in the Presidency of Cheshunt 
College. He went there in 1860. when he was thirty-five, and he 
resigned his office in 1895, less than two years before his death 
which followed, after a brief interval, that of his brother, Sir 
Russell Reynolds. Probably no more suitable and useful life 
work could have been found for him. It was exactly the occupa- 
tion that suited him, and it is impossible to overestimate the 
beneficial influence which his cultured mind and calm temper 
exercised over the young men who were prepared under his care 
for the ministry. Cheshunt College was founded by Lady 
Huntingdon as a place of education for the ministers of the 
“Connexion” known by her name. The founder’s purpose was 
not in intention hostile to the Church of England. Separation 
became in process of time inevitable, and Cheshunt has been for 
many years practically a Congregational Theological College. 
But its spirit is not wilitant. To such a position H. R. Reynolds 
Was eminently suited. Dr. Reynolds fonnd some time for 








literary work, which was always of good quality. This biography 
will possibly seem overlong to some readers, but the audience for 
whom it is chiefly meant, friends and pupils, would be sorry, we 
are sure, to have it shortened by a page. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this Heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








The Theory of a Leisured Class. By Thorstein Verblen. (Macmillan 
and Co, 7s. net.)—Mr. Verblen does not mean his book to be amusing, 
but it certainly has this quality. We are far from saying that it is 
not much more ; indeed, it is eminently suggestive of a class of 
truths which we are apt to forget. It isa great advantage to be 
made to look into the real origin of various highly prized conventiona, 
Here are some instances. Of fashionable horsemanship :—* A person 
of decorous tastes in horsemanship to-day rides a punch with a 
docked tail, in an uncomfortable posture, and at a distressing gait, 
because the English roads during a great part of the last century 
were impassable for a horse travelling at a more horse-like gait, or 
for an animal built for moving with ease over the firm and open 
country to which the horse is indigenous.’ Of fashionable figure 
in women : “ Both of these [the constricted waist and deformed foot 
of the Chinese] are mutilations of unquestioned repulsiveness to 
the untrained sense...... Yet there is no room to question their at. 
tractiveness to men into whose scheme of life they fit as honorific items 
sanctioned by the requirements of pecuniary reputability.’ Of the 
tall, fair-haired hero of fashionable fiction : ‘“* The dolicho-blond type 
of European man seems to owe much of its dominating influence 
and its masterful position in recent culture to its possessing the 
characteristics of predatory man in an exceptional degree.” Of 
duels: “It is only the high-bred gentleman and the rowdy that 
normally resort to blows as the universal solvent of differences of 
opinion.” Of classical education and athletics, and German 
University customs: “ Athletics have an obvious advantage over the 
classics for the purpose of leisure-elass learning, since success as an 
athlete presumes, not only a waste of time, but a waste of money 
esha aio in the German Universities the place of athletics and 
Greek letter fraternities, as a leisure-class scholarly occupation, has 
in some measure been supplied by a skilled and graded inebriety 
and a perfunctory duelling.” Of English spelling : * English ortho- 
graphy satisfies all the requirements of reputability under the law 
of conspicuous waste. It is archaic, cumbrous, and ineffective, its 
acquisition consumes wuch time and effort ; failure to acquire it is 
easy of detection.” 


A History of Greece. By George Willis Botsford, Ph.D. (Mae- 
millan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Botsford is a teacher at Harvard, 
and has taken pains to make his book as practically useful as 
possible. In itself it is not to be preferred to English manuals that 
we could name, but the abundance of references, the * Outlines,” 
which supply the general features of the subject in its various 
divisions, and the “Studies,” suggested questions and topics for 
essays, have been very carefully drawn up, and make a complete 
apparatus for the use of the teacher or the private student. Dr. 
Botsford uses a graphic style. and has compressed a great amount of 
matter into a very moderate compass. Here and there we may find 
expressions which might be improved with advantage. “ Archaic 
statues of Hermes’ does not give a correct idea of the Herme 
which were mutilated on the eve of the expedition to Sicily. Some 
of the opinions advanced seem to us questionable. He estimates, for 
instance, the Greek character too highly. ‘ Rational lives in public 
and private,” without qualification, is more than can be said for 
Greek politics and ethics, full as they were of such deplorable 
weaknesses. As the author himself says @ prupus of the betrayal of 
gina to the Persians, there was no city in which traitors could not 
be found. Vast as are the obligations of mankind to the Hellenic 
race, in the science of practical life it compares most unfavourably 
with the Roman stock. 


Alphonse Daudet. By his Son, Léon Daudet. Translated by 
Charles de Kay. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 5s.)—This 
book is not a * Life,’ as described, apparently by the binder, but a 
study of character. It is not always easily intelligible, but that is 
probably not altogether the fault of the writer. It leaves, however, 
astrong impression on the mind, of a vigorous nature, somewhat 
lawless and unrestrained, with the defects of French virtues strongly 
marked, but with a certain strength and nobility that it is impos- 
sible not to admire. It is interesting to find that Daudet’s two 
great heroes were Napoleon and Stanley. The translator has not 
done his work satisfactorily. His task requires the knowledge of 
two languages, a qualification which he cannot be said to possess, 
“Intimate eloquence” conveys no idea to the English mind. And 
“man of family” conveys one entirely different from what is 
intended. It means a man of good birth, whereas M. Léon Daudet 


| is describing his father as he was to be seen in his home, 
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Phe Parson's Handbook. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.)—‘A barrister of seven years’ standing ” 
is, or used to be, qualified for various appointments..: MrvDearmer, 
as a priest of seven years’ standing, is qualified to be our instructor 
in Church matters, to cure us of our “lamentable confusion, law- 
lessness, and vulgarity.” He means well always; he sometimes 
gives good advice ; but we must frankly say that he is not always very 
wise. He builds on the “ Ornaments Rubric” a huge structure of 
ceremony which practically would bring back our Church use to 
something very like what it was before the Reformation. The 
subject is not one to be discussed here, and we shall be content with 
one instance of Mr. Dearmer’s method. Incense is to be used 
because it is mentioned by Malachi, because Zacharias was burning 
incense when the birth of the Baptist was announced, because it is 
spoken of in the Book of Revelation. Now let us see what Dean 
Stephens and Mr. Walter Hook say in the Church Dictionary :— 
“The use of incense in connexion with Christian worship is not 
mentioned by writers in the first three centuries of the Christian 
era; in fact, there are numerous instances in which prayer is 
spoken of as the only incense offered to God.” 





MISCELLANEOUS.—The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
March (E. Stanford, 6s), contains, among other matters, Sir R. 
Giffen’s paper on “The Excess of Imports,” a report of the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of it, and some observations 
on the criticisms passed on the paper for which there was no 
timeat the meeting. Another paper deals with “ Australasian Rail- 
ways,” and is full of interesting facts; among them is this that on 
an expenditure of £126,000,000 there is a net return of £3,700,000. 
—The Paidologist (Cambray House, Cheltenham, 1s, 6d.) is the first 
number of a new journal which is to be the organ of the “ British 
Child-Study Association.” Professor Sully’s books, “Studies of 
Childhood” and “Children’s Ways,” are types of the literature which 
is to be here represented. The advantage of a recognised medium 
for briefer and less formal expressions of thought is evident, and we 
wish the new venture all success._—We have received A System of 
Medicine, edited by Thomas Clifford Albutt, M.D., Vol. VI. (Mac- 
millan and Co., 25s. net). This volume deals with “ Diseases of the 
Circulatory System,” “ Diseases of Muscles,” “ Diseases of the Nervous 
System.” 





New Ep1rTions.—We are glad to see a third edition of Letters from 
a Mystic of the Present Day, by Rowland W. Corbet, M.A. (Elliot 
Stock). We may quote a passage from the preface to the second 
edition :—“ The true meaning of our Lord’s intercession would be best 
secured by the rendering, ‘He ever liveth to succour us.’ Then the 
intercession would be seen to be, that He, on the part of God, is 
ever ministering to us, rescuing us from the bonds of sin, and 
bringing us by the power of His love and wisdom into the 
bosom of His Father and our Father.’——With this volume 
we may mention Zhe Calls of God: Devotional Studies, by 
the Rev. Ebenezer Morgan (Charles H. Kelly, 3s. 6d.)——TZhe 
Works of Henry Fielding. (A. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Vol. XI. (or Vol. I. of the “Miscellanies”) contains “Tom 
Thumb,” in which the dramatic poetry of the time is parodied ; as 
no one now reads the originals, the satire falls a little flat. “An 
Apology for the Clergy” is not a very happy specimen of irony. In 
“ An Essay on Conversation,” on the other hand, he appears to the 
best advantage. “An Essay on the Knowledge of the Characters of 
Men” is not particularly easy reading, but “A Journey from this 
World to the Next” is entertaining throughout.——In the “Temple 
Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d.), we have Poems : Narrative, 
Elegiac, and Visionary, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, and The Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-Eater, by Thomas De Quincey.——Black, 
but Comely. By J. G. Whyte-Melville. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
The Honour of Savelli. By S. Levett Yeats. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 6d.) 





ScHooL-BooKs.— Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, edited by H. 
B. Cotterill, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 3s.)——School Arithmetic. 
By R. F. Macdonald. (Same publishers. 2s. 6d.)——An Intro- 
duction to the Carbon Compounds. By R. H. Adie, M.A. A volume 
of the “ University Tutorial Series.” (W.B. Clive. 2s. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—@——_ 
Autobiography of a Child, cr 8VO ......ceeeseeceeceeee seseeesss(blackwood) 6/0 
Barnett (Edith A.), Sunningham and the Curate, cr 8v (Chapman & ca 6/0 
Bodkin (M. McD.), The Rebels, cr 8V0....-s+eeeceeeees «--(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Boissier (G.), Roman Africa, cr 8VO.......ssccccescccvevccccccccees (Putnam) 6/0 
Bottomley (G.), Pomes at White-Nights, 16M0 ........eseee- Semen Press) 2/6 
Bowles (F. G.), In the Wake of the Sun, 16M0......-eeeseeees nicorn Press) 2/6 
Broughton (R.), The Game and the Candle, cr 8VO ..sseesseeeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Burton (J. Bloundelle), Fortune’s My Foe, cr 8V0 ......-.eseeeeeees (Pearson) 6/0 
Cable (G. W.), Strong Hearts, cr 8VO.......+++eesseees Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Colby (C. W.), Selections from the Sourees of English ne --- a 


Davy (E, M.), Calumnies, cr 8vo 
t 








Denison (T. S.), My Invisible Partner, cr 8vo ste eeereceecveceee(Gay & Bird 





Dickson (J.), Emeralds Chased in Gold, 8v0 ........ eg bind 
Dudeney (Mrs. H. E.), The Maternity of Harriott Wicken, c sg Otphane a0 
Dunbar (P. L.), The Uncalled, cr 8V0  .......cceccccceeces (Service & P. bo 
Elmslie (W. A.), Among the Wild Ngoni,-er Svo ..:.. oe) 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Death that Lurks Unseen, cr 8vo CW: ye 
Ford (G.), "Postle Barm, CF SVO .....cccossscccssccccsscoeses, (Blackwood, * 
From Cromwell to Wellington: Twelve Soldiers, edited by 8. Wilkinson “ 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW. YORK. 


; RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


BECO EXCEED .. 0. ++ +i . £52,000,000 
SURPLUS, 1897, EXCEEDS ... 2. ce ee we--ee- ee- -75250,000 

' TABILITY.— 

apArife Insurance. Investment. Income. 

SROMPTITU DE elon immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 

LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender Values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Bead Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5, rey 000 
PAID IN CLAIMS oe 10,500,000 
‘All the Profits are Divided amongst the yee 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
| life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
| and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
| miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
| sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 
cant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


THECZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—* Send immediately 
to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer's Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

Smr ANDREW CLARK.—* Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.” 
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EUCLID & HIS MODERN RIVALS 


AUTHOR’S OWN COPY OF FIRST (1879) EDITION 


With Manuscript Corrections in His Own Hand. 
Offers for the Work (not less than £10) are invited. 
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FOR MUTUAL 
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FRANK HANKINSON, 
THE 


Reading, 


LONDON LETTER 


A Sixpenny Weekly Newspaver, published on Fridays in time 
for the Foreign Mails. 


is a complete summary of the important news of the week, 
sanely and brightly written, trom a broad British and Imperial 
standpoint. 


LONDON - LETTER 


is indispensable to the Politician, the Sportsman, the Lady of 
Fashion, the Man of the World, and the Paterfamilias. 


LONDON LETTER 


is the best paper to read at home and to send abroad. 


LONDON LETTER 


is the organ of no political party, and the mouthpiece of no 
literary clique. 


LONDON LETTER 
will treat Politics, Literature, the Drama, the Services, the 


Church, and every other topic of public interest. with im- 
partiality, with thoroughness, and with good temper. 


LONDON LETTER 
Price Sixpence. Annual Subscription 
world, post-free, 28s. 

LONDON LETTER 


Vol. I., No. 1, APRIL 14th, 


Penn., U.S.A. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Staite idge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Hon. Lionel Walter aes M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiun. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies toe cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and 
Merino, and mixtures of these. 


Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 383 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


DOCTORS TAKE IT! 


The value of BRAGG'S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
as a remedy for affections of the stomach, bowels, and other 
digestive organs is endorsed when eminent physicians, surgeons, 





&e., use it themselves, and give it to their children. Invaluable 
for indigestion, diarrhea, influenza, enteric fever on 
POWDER, in 2/-, 4/-, and 6/- bottles. BISCUITS, in 1/-, 2/-, and 4/- tins. 


LOZENGES, in 1/1} tins. TABLETS, in 1/14 tins. Of all Gbemusta 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
ya now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica> * 
TRADE-MARE. 


tion to 


E. DENT. and CO., Ltd., 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The perfect reproductions of fine 
examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Furniture, Fabrics and Art objects with which its 
Art objects pages are enriched, render Ham bton and 

. o ects, | Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
Fabrics, &C. | work of reference to every Collector and 
Museum.” 
The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L™ 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mali East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
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REIGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


In consequence of the resignation df the present Head-Master, the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP will become VACANT in SEPTEMBER: next (after the summer 
holidays), and the Governors will be prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
that Office, with copies of testimonials (not exceeding three), on or before the 
15th day of MAY next. The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University 
in the British Empire. The Head-Master’s house and schools are of modern erec- 
tion, the latter providing accommodation for about 120 boys. The premises include 
a playground and Master’s garden. 

The population of the borough in which the School is centrally located fs about 
25,000. The Master will receive a stipend of £150 a year, and a Capitation Fee of 
£3 on each boy, and he will be allowed to receive 15 Boarders at a charge of £45 
each, exclusive of School Fees. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. C. ATTERSOLL SMITH, Clerk to the 


Governors, High Street, Reigate. 
Professor T. HUDSON BEARRE, B.Se. (Science). 
The THIRD TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, APRIL 18TH. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
R J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
Secretary. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE. 
EANS— 
Professor J. A. PLATT, M.A. (Arts and Laws). 





OURNEMOUTH. — ARNOLD COLLEGE, ALUM 
NE ROAD. 
PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICES, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Head-Master—W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.R.G.S. 





T. LEONARDS.—*CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ;_ sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate——Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 





ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 





for LADIES who intend te become 
TEACHERS in SECONDARY or HIGH SCHOOLS, or 
GOVERNESSES in PRIVATE FAMILIES.—Report, prospectus, &c., from 
Miss WALKER, Principal, 3 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


SS? GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 





T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 





T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of QENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 

College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER ; assisted by a thoroughly effcient staff of 
Professors and Resident Mistresses.— Prospectus on application. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Further information from Head-master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 





igor ICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 





ON BRIDGE $C HOO L. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 13th and 14th, 1999. 





Apply to the Rey. C. C. TANCOCK, Head-Master. 





M*s FIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 
i Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN and other girls of good social position. Large country 
house and grounds. Best London Masters. 





U G@ BY Ss C H O O L. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, May 30th. 
Particulars may be obtained of HEAD-MASTER. 





QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK tor GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, Miss E. M. 


PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 





LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from-the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘/'rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


IGHLY GRADUATED GENTLEMAN WISHES to 

RECEIVE a FEW ENGLISH BOYS in his own house; family life with 

every comfort ; sports; French spokenexclusively. Best references on application. 

—Write, Mr. L. FILIPPI, Agrégé des Lettres, Professeur au Lycée de Sens 
(Yonne). 





“a 
HE COLONIAL , COLuaGe AND TRAINING 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, & 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at 


above address, or fri 
S.W. (opposite the Athenzeum Club), ™ sateen Mall, 





——— 


FELSTED SCHOOL.— ELECTION on JUNE 24th ¢ 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 . 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted f = 
Examination in London and at Felstead, June 20th—22nd. Candidates mist is 
between 12 and 15 on July 1st.—For further particulars, apply, Rey, HEAD. 
MASTER, Felstead, Essex. 





ee, 
)yALVEEN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £19 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 





OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Competitive Examinations, The 
teaching of French and German receives special: attention.—List of successes, 
terms, and references on application. : 








HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL; 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80) ; sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials: 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master, ‘ 
i ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS~— 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 sears, 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 


received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation.—PRINCIPALS, 











AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s, per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 





SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN on 
MAY 30th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further information from 
the SECRETARY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.s.), 
the School-House, Durham. 


7° UAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 


i here SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KINGS 








ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A number, varying from £60 to £2v, will be OPEN 
for COMPETITION in July to Boys between 11 and 15. These sums are deducted 
from the Annual School Fees (£105).—For Prospectuses and partéculars: of Open 
Scholarships, apply to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. 


, ‘ x 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept, 

Indian state Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


H E L E Y SC HOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, APRIL 28TH. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” ‘«&¢c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-189, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.— 

The Rev. F. R. BURROWS, M.A.. MOVED this PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premises built for bin 

at BEXHILL.—Prospectus from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
London. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
of England;Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides: 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric. Engineering, &c.), Army and Navy. 
Junior School. Three Exhibitions to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly-in July. During last 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
Two Passes Lond. Matric., &¢e.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. ; 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, May lst. 























Lge GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—This NEW 

ENDOWED SCHOOL, on the Yorkshire Coast, wili be OPENED for DAY- 
BOYS and BOARDERS in SEPTEMBER next.—For all particulars apply to the 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ‘THORNTON, M.A., whose present address ts 67 St. Mary's 
Terrace, Bradtord, Yorkshire. 





| warded gratis.—lil Regent Street, W. 





A M E B E.R 
INTRODUCES ENGLISH and FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY 
GUVERNESSES, VISITING ‘TEACHERS, COMPANIONS for HOME and 
ABROAD. yspectuses of FINISHING and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS for 
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| eee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


M. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. ' 
Head-Mistress......+++-+2s+++++ Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
Co! Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos ; for 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methods of 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


(Girton 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Pleasant situation ; electric light ; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 


onse-MISIEEMS..0...cccscccccscoseceeeees+ Miss WELLS. 
veadent SEER coscseccesececes Migs S, WHEELS BA. 
‘Assistant House-Mistress....... Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &a 


ATRON— 
H.R.H. The Fans of WALES, K.G. 


RESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman) 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar. 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899. 





—_—— - _ 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
B YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal _.. .. Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 20th. 
Course of Lectures on the History of Ancient Literature (Roman) and a 
Course (Lectures and Practical Work) on Bacteriology will be held during this 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
JUNE. MABEL F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


yerreses ts COLLEGE SCHOOL, 





GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, April 17th. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
ical school. 
CCA MINATIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on JUNE 20th. 
r Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
— J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


EP £0 _N S CC H O ©O LL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be HELD on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulafs apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.— Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, MAY oth. Thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions 
gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free; successes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 




















LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1899. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, valued from £25 to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


. x a 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and &th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 











ABERDASHERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SPRINGFIELD PARK, WEST ACTON, LONDON. ~— ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES (sisters) RECEIVE BOARDERS. Valuable School Scholarships. 
Well-appointed Home; best part Ealing. Large detached House. Cubicles, 
Tennis.—Apply “S.,” c/o Head-Mistress. 





(AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, M.A. (in Orders), REQUIRES 

SECRETARIAL WORK. [Either private or for a Society. Good organiser ; 
experienced. Excellent references.—Apply by letter to “SCRIPTOR,” 69 Arling- 
ton Road, London, N.W. 


West HEATH, HAM COMMON, SW. 
Principals—The Misses BUCKLAND and PERCIVAL. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, May 9th. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE givenin the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.— y 
the BURSAR Special Navy Class.—Apply 











HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited. 
President—Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bait. 
Shairman— Rev. Professor. LINDSAY, D.D. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
SGANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 














QHERBORNE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this new School to be OPENED next 
SEPTEMBER. . Candidates should be Communicant Members of Church of 
England ; preference will be given to Ladies educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
with good High School experience.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. BOSCAWEN 
SOMERSET, Sherborne, Dorset. 


PAFS.— The Comforts of an English and American Home, 

combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’Are de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, whicb 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus os 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 








HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)—PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with 
special classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Honours gained sinca 
December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford: Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst; 40th in to 
Sandhurst ; 16th on to the ‘Britannia.’—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. ‘ 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect; overlooks sea, 
Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess. 60, 80 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden 
Esq.. M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau: 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-6s-Lettres: Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 

















ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
ZW EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and On 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARM 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applicationsfor 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 
THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED for 
on MAY 2nd. Open to boys under 15.—For further information, apply to Rev, 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application to 
the SECRETARY. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
F covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 




















QT. GEORGES SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from London in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 





EAFIELD PREPARATORY -SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 

LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect;. every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge 


x 


Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME: 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 








RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIRLS in house of English laiy. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comiort. Terms tor Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexeeptionable refereuces given and agauired 





Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COIT, on 
“Byron aug the spirit of Revolt,” at 11. 


—Address, Mr. BEL VOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 
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R. RICHARD GARNETT PORTRAIT COMMITTEE. 


A Cammittee has been formed for the purpose of presenting Dr. Richard Garnett 
with his portrait upon his retirement from the post of Keeper of Printed Books at 
the British Museum. 

During the forty-eight years that Dr. Garnett has held office at the Museum he 
has won thé regard of thousands of students by his unfailing courtesy and 
devotion to their interests. At the same time he has made a wide reputation as a 
man of letters, and has taken an active part in promoting the efficiency of public 
libraries throughout the country. All who are acquainted with Dr. Garnett and 
his varied work will, it is believed, welcome an opportunity of giving some 
practical expression of the esteem in which they hold him. 

A commission for the Portrait has been given to the Hon. Jobn Collier. 

The following Gentlemen have already joined the Committee :— 
Lesite Stephen, Esq., Chairman. | The Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
Lord Acton. Hew Morrison, Esq. 
The Kev Canon Ainger. John Murray, Esq. 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. E. W. B. Nicholson, Esq. 
Sir Walter Besant. The Bishop of Oxford. 
Samuel Butler, Esq. Professor George Saintsbury. 
Lionel Cust, Esq., F.S.A. George M. Smith, Esq. 
Austin Dobson, Esq. Reginald J. Smith, Esq., Q.C. 
Dr. S. Rawson Gardiner. H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq. William Watson, Esq. 
Francis Jenkinson, Esq. Alfred H. Huth, Esq., Treasurer. 
John Lane, Esq. Sidney Lee, Esq. L sees 
The Bishop of London. Thomas Seccombe, Esq. § “"** 

¥,* It is requested that subscriptions should be forwarded as soon as possible to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Hur, Bolney House, Ennismore Gardens, 
London, 8.W. 

The amounts of subscription will not be published, but a list of the Names of 
the Subscribers will be presented to Dr. Garnett. 


GT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1899. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walis, subject to the 
collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
other higher examinations. . 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped, recreation-ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCLATION, 
utd., 8 Lancaster Place, strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *‘l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, strand, London, W.C. 











Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(yAsere “GRADUS AD PARNASSU™.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 





To the Holders of the following Bonds and Stock :— 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of California First Mortgage Bonds, Series 
, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 

California and Oregon Railroad Company and Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, successor, First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Branch) First Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Six per Cent. Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Five per Cent. Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock. 


Over 91 per cent. of the above-named Bonds, and about 99 per cent. of the above- 
named Stock having been deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Readjust- 
ment of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1899, the 
undersigned hereby give Notice, pursuant to; he said Plan and Agreement, that 
further deposits of above-named Bonds and Stock will be accepted upon a cash 
payment of 1 per cent. of par value of Bonds, and an additional cash payment of 
one dollar per share of Stock deposited until, and including, April 29th, 1899, after 
which date no further deposits of such Bonds or Stock will be accepted except in 
each instance on the discretion of the undersigned, and upon such terms and 
additional payments as the undersigned may impose. 

Dated April 12th, 1899. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort 0/Main. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 

Readjustment Managers. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LonNDON. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HE ABOLITIONIST.—An EXPOSURE of HORRIBLE 
EXPERIMENTS on WOMEN and CHILDREN appears in the FIRST 
NUMBER of THE ABOLITIONIST, a New Monthly, on Saturday, April 15th. 
Also IMPORTANT POEM by WILLIAM WATSON on Vivisection, and Articles 
by Francis Power Cobbe, by the Editor, &c.; with Cartoon by CECIL ALDIN. 
Price per copy, 2d.; Annual Subscription, 2s. (2s. 6d. post-free).—Published by 
BRITISH UNION FOR ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 20 Triangle, Bristol; and by 
PEWTRESS and Co., 28 Little Queen Street, Holborn, W.C. 














‘| of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | 





a 


R OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN 
E ow CRUELTY a ANIMALS. ; TION OF 
wing to the Society's operations the statutes mad ction * 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 7 hah... pr apes = 
agency. It disseminates in schools, and among’ persons having the care of panty 
animals, upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets am dumb 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper rest sar 
domestic animals,and the duty and profitableness of kindness to én ot 
officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes ~ Y ite 
guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of a — 
which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it ie 
— — nature. i eas ‘ Seeks to 
ersons who desire to be made acquainted with further parti i 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings tapes "By the the 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to ail bookseln” 
for its monthly illustrated journals,“ The Anithal World,” price 24., ang « ™ 
Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its annual report rice 4 
to non-members; also for books, pamphlets, Ieafléts, and other literature hg 
lished by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for conte 
its monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which Mill ge 
sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address 103 
Jermyn Street. : ve 
MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 

the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending March lit 
1899, as follows : ath, 









Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state .................. o Ff 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, pigs, dogs, cats, and fowls .... 66 
Overloading and overdriving horses..........+-s++eeseeees 1 
Travelling horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, when lame ..........., 8 
Starving horses, donkeys, sheep, and pigs, by withholding food .... 19 
Exposing horses to inclement Weather........-cesececeecevececece 2 
Wounding horse’s mouth with tight bearing-rein ................ 1 
Conveying cattle, sheep, and pigs on improperly appointed ships, 

BOG TN CRIG seccccsesvcesvcccsctccccsscecescesecasccecseciece 5 
Overcrowding cattle, goats, and pigeons during transit by rail .... 5 
Killing dogs-and cats improperly, with consequent suffering ...... 8 
Wounding fowls by tying legs too tightly ............cecceceeeeee 1 
Shooting wild birds during close season ..... PTT A 1 
Causing in above (OWNETS) ....ccvccccccccccccccccscccccecccoscce 174 
Threatening WitNesS ......secesererece dececcccees eecvevces veces 1 

During 1899 up to last return.......... penieweaie 1205 
Total for the present Year.....ccecceccccccces ee 1828 


Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society) 
584 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 
The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printeq 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “ Private.” 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDs. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales; (2) 
to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) Lo make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as 
directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ~ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B. a Two or Three Friends may 
i UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS. 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON To 
7 NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 
by their Steamships,—LUSITANTA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. ; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (or Midnight Sun), June 13th—July 10th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 24th to July 8th. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July 14th to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to te 14th. 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&e., August 18th to September 15th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
M . { F. GREEN and CO. 2 Head Offices, 
anagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.,or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 











FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS ., ee ee ee we £83,000,000, 
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THREE IMPORTANT NOVELS 


AND 


A GREAT HUMOURIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 








THE NOVEL OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


There has been a sharp difference of opinion among critics 
as to the truth or mertts of this picture of young married life. 
Read and judge for yourself ! 


A DUE T. 
6s. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 6s. 


PUNCH says of this novel :—“‘A Duet’ is a most delightful book, beginning 
with a courtship, and ending with the first year of the very happy couple’s married 
life. It is real life and true pathos without exaggeration. Mr. Conan Doyle, your 
very good health!” 

The FREEMAN’S JOURNAL says :—“ We doubt if any one has written any- 
thing like this before... .No praise can be too high for‘ A Duet.’ Practically only two 
people are introduced, yet the book is alive and palpitating with human interest.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—* This bright sketch of two happy lives makes 
us hope that Mr. Conan Doyle will in time give us more in the same key.” 

The STAR says:—“If I were a critic I should not dare to denounce the drivel 
which has been written about ‘A Duet.’ As I am not a critic, I take leave to 
cudgel the depreciators of this dainty marriage idyl. Read it, O surly cynic, to 
any woman who tolerates you, and take her verdict.” eae 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“ A wise, wholesome, sparkling little 
book.” 





THE NEW NOVEL. THE NEW WRITER. 


NO. 59 JOHN STREET. 
és. By RICHARD WHITEING. 6s. 


FIVE EDITIONS SOLD OUT. 
SIXTH EDITION READY. 
SEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


*.* No novel of the year has been so favourably reviewed by the 
press as this novel, which the Standard says is “ unquestionably the 
best novel that has yet been published this year,’ for which the St. 
James's Gazette can find “ no compliment too high for so remarkable 
a social study,” and to which the World can find “ nothing com- 
parable in power and simplicity since the touching of fine spirits to 
fine issues on behalf of the wrongs, the woes, and the contradictions 
of humanity gave stern reality to a new and high order of literary 
effort.” 

These are merely examples of opinion expressed by nearly the whole press, 
including Daily News, Daily Chronicle, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, 
Morning Leader, London Morning, Daily Mail, Westminster Gazette, Globe, Star. 
Sun, Pall Mall Gazette, Atheneum, Literature, Guardian, Weekly Sun, Speaker, 
Academy, Tablet, Critic, New Age, Scotsman, Liverpool Daily Post, Glasgow 
Herald, &e. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHANGHAIED: 


A Story of Adventure on the Californian Coasts. 
By FRANK NORRIS. 


Mr. A. CONAN DOYLE, writing to the publisher, says :—“*‘ Shanghaicd’ is simply 
splendid. The best story of the sort since * The Ebb Tide.” y 
The LITERARY WORLD says :—“ A fresh, delightful, and moving book.” 


The BOOKMAN says :—‘Certainly a story to be read. We shall await Mr. 
Norris's next work with much interest.” 








THE NEW AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 


Over 40,000 Copies have been sold of this book in 
America within six weeks from day of publication. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


DOOLEY: 
In Peace and War. 


SIX THOUSAND SOLD OUT. 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH THOUSAND READY. 


MR. 


Of the many eulogistic reviews of this remarkable book, the latest, 
that by the Times, is selected :—“‘ Mr. Dooley’s conversation 
isajoy. His opinions have a most attractive originality about 
them, and he expresses himself with a terse humour that combines 
Trish wit with American smartness. He can be poetical, too, with a 
pathos that becomes his Celtic nature, and his kindness of heart 
shines through a cynical mask.” 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With Some Account of British Interests in These Waters. 


By Major G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—* A most interesting and valuable contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature on the past, present, and future of the Philippines.” 








New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 


ALFRED,L ORD TENNYSON 
A Memoir. By his SON. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, in 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





1899 ISSUE READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: Statisti- 


cal and Historical Account of the States of the World for the Year 1899. 
Edited by J. ScoTr KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Thirty-sixth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
“Tt comes near to being a great novel.”—LITERATURE. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By S. R. 


LysaGHT, Author of “The Marplot.” 

SPEAKER.—*A good story, excellently told....From first to last there ig 
hardly a page in the book which the reader would willingly skip....We expected 
much from him after his admirable story of ‘The Marplot.’ Our expectations are 
more than fulfilled by ‘ One of the Grenvilles.’” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD: the Story of a 


Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of “Young Denys,” “In the Lion’s 
Mouth,” &e. 

SPEAKER.— A charming bit of social comedy, tinged with just a suspicion ot 
melodrama....The atmosphere of the story is so bright and genial that we part 
from it with regret.” 

RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Roser W. Cuampers, 


Author of “The Kirvg in Yellow,” &c. 
ST. JAMES’'S GAZETTE.—* His touch grows surer with each book, and for 
another tale that holds the reader's interest from the first word to the last we 
have to give him the thanks that are an encouragement for more.” 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. By 


Ceci, LowIs. 
GUARDIAN.—“An exceedingly well-written, pleasant volume....Entirely 


enjoyable.” 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
SPEAKER.—* The book is a very powerful one....Has a singular freshness 
and beauty.” 





BY ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. Ninth Thousand, 


Crown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


DAILY NEWS.—* Miss Carey’s fluent pen has not lost its power of writing 
fresh and wholesome fiction.” 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes. 
BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


MY RUN HOME. 


ATHENZUM.—“It has many of the best qualities of Whyte-Melville, the 
breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something o 
the abandon of Lever.” 


OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.— His book deserves to be read in England with a4 
much appreciation as it has already gained in the country of its birth.” 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: the 


Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITz- 
GERALD. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 





VOL. III. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 


with Introductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. HERFoRD, Litt.D. In 10 
Monthly Vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 
Vol. III. Mach Ado About Nothing—All’s Well that End’s Well—Measure for 
Measure—Troilus and Cressida. 


GUARDIAN.—“Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the 


general reader.” 


LITERATURE.—“ Admirably printed and bound.” 





GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” &c. 

“We cannot praise too highly this powerful and original novel. It is the best 
that Mr. Raymond has given us.”—British Weekly. : 

“Mr. Raymond has written some charming stories before, but he has never done 
anything one-half so good as this....It is lighted up again and again by delightful 
touches of humour and subtle strokes of characterisation. In fine, we desire to 
praise this story highly.” —Datly Chronicle. 

“In its way this tragic idyll is a perfect piece of work. It follows the course of 
a little lie to a great disaster without confusion or excess of detail, and softens an 
effect which might easily have been overharsh and grim by charming sketches of 
landscape and touches of comedy.”—Academy. 

* There are no jarring notes, no strained pathos in this simple story of a father, 
doomed by the inexorable irony of fate to be the executioner of his dearly loved 
and only daughter. Set in a serene English landscape, the story marches to its 
close with all the inevitableness of an schylean tragedy.”—Spectator. 

“It is Mr. Raymond's fine and delicate restraint, his suggestive style, where there 
ts never a word too much, that mark him as a craftsman of no common order.” 

—Bookman. 








JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE: 


A Seven Weeks’ Story. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


“ The description of an old Romanist county family is excellent, as is that of the 
vocation and self-renunciation of Mary Riversdale, with its effect on herself and 
family. The author's strength lies naturally in her female characters....This 
distinctly able book.” —Athenaum. 

“We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting and stimulating 
novel, in which, though the Roman Catholic standpoint ofthe author is never con- 
cealed, anything savouring of aggressiveness or proselytism is scrupulously avoided. 
The scenery and surroundings of the plot are admirably chosen to bring the 
leading personages into strong relief.”—Spectator. 

“ An exceptionally clever novel of English society life from a Roman Catholic 
etandpoint....The book is eminently deserving of notice, and will probably be 
widely read. It certainly teems with life and interest,and on every page of it 
bears the stamp of the thorough knowledge of her subject that the authoress 
possesses.’’—Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899. 


By ROSE G. KINGSLEY, Officier de I'Instruction Publique. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE TACTICS 


OF THE FUTURE. Fourth Edition, 1894, of the “Two Brigades.” By 
Fritz HOENIG. With 1 Sketch in the Text and 3 Sketch-Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower, ird Battalion the York and Lancaster Regiment. 
With 2 additional Maps, Svo, 15s. net. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By 


ANDREW LANG. New Edition, Revised and Re-set for Issue in the SILVER 
LIBRARY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 
¥*,* The original edition of “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” published in 1887, 
has long been out of print. In revising the book Mr. LANG has brought it into 
line with the ideas expressed in the second part of his“ Making of Religion” 
(1898), and has excised certain passages which, as the book first appeared, were 
tnconsistent with tts main thesis. In some cases the original passages are re- 
tained in notes, to show the nature of the development of the author's opintons. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SOURCES OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY: being a Supplement to Text-books of English History, 
B.C. 55—A.D. 1832. Arranged and Edited by CHARLES W. COLBY, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of History in McGill University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Cr. 8vo, 5s. 


INDIA: What can it Teach us ? 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RE- 


LIGION. Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870. Crown 
&vo, 5s. 


PROBABLE TALES. Edited by W. Sresainc. 


Crown &8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
§. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 54. APRIL, 1899. Royal 8vo, price ds. 

1. Articles :— [On Monday next. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE JAPANESE STATS. By F. Victor Dickins. : 
= AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH FLORENCE. By Miss Eckenstein. 

art I. 





ANDREW MELVILLE AND THE REVOLT AGAINST ARISTOTLE IN SCOTLAND. 
By Robert S&S. Rait. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
REVOLUTION. By J.R. Tanner. Part III. (continued). 











@ Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices of Periodtcals.— 
5. List of Recent Historical Publications. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 388. APRIL, 1899. 8vo0, price 6s. [On Monday next. 

1. SR ROBERT PEEL. 7. A FLORENTINE PICTURE- 
2. THE ORIGIN OF DIAMONDS. CHRONICLE. 
3. THE HISTORY AND EFFECTS OF] 8. MADAGASCAR A FRENCH COLONY. 

VACCINATION. ; 9. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE THIRD 
4. ROMAN BRITAIN. DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
5. Sin HENRY WOTTON. 10. ASIA MINOR. 
6. DISCKETION AND PUBLICITY. 1l. PARNELL AND HIS WORK. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





ee 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ List, 


On April 17th.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, with a Cov 
THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS. By W. 8 Vie 


Now Ready.—Third Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ISLAND RACE. By Henry Newsor. 


“If this volume does no more than establish the reputatio ‘ 
All’ it is still an achievement....In ‘The Death of Admiral Blake ; hese mle 
pathosand dignity. Thesame haunting charm is found, with quite another m = 
in the dirge music of ‘ Measmates.’ "—Atheneum. (—Pall Mall Gast 
“Since books little and good are rare, this is one to buy and keep.” am. 


Just Ready.—F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSES AND RUE: a Book of Verses. By Atice FURLONG, 


“Full of the truest and purest poetry that has been published for ay! a day.” 
—Irish , 


“Trish poems inspired by passion and patriotism.”—Academy. ines 

“ Altogether, this is a first volume of rare promise.”—Mr. A. P. GRAVES, in Sketch, 

“There are very exquisite things in this book.’ —Mr. JOHN DAvIDsox, in Speaker, 
Just Ready.—Crown 8vo, 5s. net. ; 


IN A VILLAGE. By Joun A. Brinazs. 


“The work of an imaginative and cultivated mind, looking upon fz 
from the outside, and yet with a peculiar sympathy, pesslonate, but halt pod 


—Dail 
Thick fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Y Chrontele 


DANTE.—LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. A New Text 
carefully Revised with the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations, 
Printed by Constable. 

Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


ZENOBIA: a Dramain Four Acts. By R. Warwick Bown. 


“Spirited action....Strength enough to bear invidious comparisons and stil] 
seem admirable....Cannot but increase his reputation.”—Scotsman. 
“The secret is revealed in a burst of noble passion. The whole final passage is 
pitched in a high and solemn key, which suggests Shakespearlan music.” 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. —Glasgow Herald, 


NOEL (HON. RODEN).—Selected Poems, from the Works 
of the Hon. RODEN NOEL. With a Biographical and Critical Essay b 
ADDLESHAW. With 2 Portraits. . vty Pano 

“The chief value of this volume is, of course, the examples it presents of Noel's 
poems. They are very fine. But the volume has an additional charm in Mr. 
Addleshaw’s admirable ——— sketch, and the two beautiful portraits, which 
enable one much better to understand the noble nature of the poet.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

“The exaltation of enthusiasm, which distinguishes Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, appears rarely in their contemporaries and successors. Only perha 
Roden Noel does the cult of nature rise to the fervour point of philosophical and 
religious inspiration....No one will deny the fact that literature in our 
age is penetrated through and through with a sympathy for nature which 
we do not find in the literature of the last century, and which culminates in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Roden Noel.”—J. A. SYMONDS (in Essay on 
“ Landscape,” from Essays Speculative and Suggestive, Vol. II.) 

“He is clearly as natural in his utterance as a modern poet can be. He has 
something of Byron's ngs ot me of technical restraint, something of his fervent 
flow of words. He has already won a deserved place among the few who write 
verse to express emotion stirred by the sufferings of man, and the terrible riddle of 
his destiny....He has words to say and they are words of cheer.”—CosMmo Monx- 
HOUSE, in the Academy. 7 

“ Vous sentez tendrement la nature et vous la rendez d’une maniére bien vive.” 

—SAINTE BEUVE. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


HE MAZE OF LIFE. By GEORGE NEWCOMEN. | 3s. 6d. net. 
“A bright and ably told tale.”"— Whitehall Review. 
“Of more than average excellence.”—Outlook. 
“ Milly is certainly charming, and her sacrifice full of pathos.”"—Datly Express. 
“ Capable studies of human passion.”— Nottingham Guardian. 
“The various characters are excellently defined.”—-Aberdeen Free Press. 
“The saving grace of humour. A light and graceful touch. A thorough-paced 
hatred of any cant.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
London : BELLAIRS and Co., 9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders tor their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 





7 + x + r 
| ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
) nomatter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, at 
prices affixed :—Symonds’s “Italian Literature,” 188], 21s.; Freeman’s “Hist. 
Geog.,” 15s.; Badminton “ Hunting,” L.P., £10; “Heptalogia,” 1880, 20s.; “Old 
Paris,” 1878, 40s. ; “ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, 40s. ; “ Keramic Gallery,’ 1872, 40s. ; 
“Studio,” Vols. I., II., and IIL, 20s. ; Moore's “ Alps,” 1864, £3.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, Jolin Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 168. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 











Not until you write with a ‘*SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 


The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON ; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER ; 204 
PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPERA. 
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SE : 
ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FROM CROMWELL 


TO WELLINGTON. 


TWELVE SOLDIERS. 
Epirep bY SPENSER WILKINSON. 


WiTH AN INTRODUCTION By 


kield-Marshal Lord ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., &c. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy Svo, pp. xii.-503, 10s. 6d. 


hy ONTENTS :— 


cROM sei win oo KING, R.M.A., and the EDITOR. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


By Major F. E. COOPER, R.A. 


wore Gen. Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, G.C.B. 

ch LIV By rea. F. ADAM, Indian Staff Corps, and the EDITOR. 
COOTE. By Lieut.-Col. S. C. PRATT, R.A. 
HEATHFIELD. 29 Licut.-col. aDYE, R.A. 
ABERCROM BY. By Brevet Lieut.-Col. A’;COURT. 
LAKE. S, MAY, RHA. 

BAIRD. _ By Capt. Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. 
MOORE. _ By Major C. B. MAYNE, R.E. 
WELLINGTON. 


By Major-Gen. F. MAURICE, C.B., R.A. 


By Major E. 5 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Limited), 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENERGY: 
A THEORY OF REALITY. 
By B. L. L. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





“It isa very able statement of an idealist position in philosophy 
modern science.” —Spectator. 


consistent with 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MATTER AND ENERGY: 


Are there Two Real Things in the Physical Universe? 
Being an Examination of the Fundamental Conceptions of Physical Science. 
Small crown 8vo, ds. net. 
“Anargument which is well worthy of attention.”—Scotsman. 
“Is the work of a man conversant with the data of the problem he aims to solve, 
aud is written with considerable ability.”— Academy. 
London: KEGAN PAUL. TRENCH, TRU BNER and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, & €O.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c.; and 


Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR'S “ CALIPHATE.” 
With Maps, THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, lés. 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 


and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., &c., Author of “ The Life 
of Mahomet,” “ The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. 





COMPLETION OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL 
EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Ready To-day.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Vol. 13.—BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. With 35 Full- 


page Illustrations by the Author, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and JOHN LEECH, 
35 Woodcuts, 3 Portrait of Thackeray's Ancestors, an Engraving of the Author 
fron a Drawing by SAMUEL LAURENCE, and a Photogravure from a 
Drawing by CHINNERY of Thackeray at the Age of Three, with his Father and 
Mother. The Volume also contains a Lite of Thackeray by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
and a Bibliography. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and 
hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from 
the Author’s original MSS. and Note-books; and each Volume in- 
cludes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie. 

Bookman.—“In her new biographical edition Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us 
precisely what we want. The volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle. 
‘They are just what we like our ordinary every-day Thackeray to be. And pretixe:l 
to each ot them we have all that we wish to Know, or have any right to know, 
about the author himself; all the circumstances, letters and drawings which bear 
upon the work.” 

A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent 
post-free on application, 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 


Just Published.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” &c. 


GOD’S GREETING. 


GARRETT LEIGH. 


By Joun 
[Just published, 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), Authors of “ Tammer'sa 
Duel,” «&e. 
Svectator.—“ The plot is fresh, the 
ald the treatment unhackneyed... 
Saturday Review.—"A very 
taining some stuart dialogue.” 


intrigue ingenious, the portraiture vivid, 
ogether this is a fierce and vivid romance.” 
good story, full of thrilling aiventure, and con- 





SMITH, ELDER, 


London : & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES. 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 


of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


TWO- AND. A-HALF 
allows 
TWO PER CENT 


on 
below £100 


post-free. 


Ik K BEC 
STABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., 
NVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

PER T. 
don DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. } 
CURRENT 
on the minimum monthly balance 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, | 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SAN K.| 


Chancery Lane, London. 


K £4,000,000 
HAVE NOW RE EN PAID ty RESPECT OF 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 

| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





CE INTEREST | 


ACCOUNTS, | 
s, When not drawo | 





PSTAIRS and DOWN (STAIR RS. 





With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CRRONICLE.—* tt is a bright li ittle 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


‘London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 











By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted: | 
(by permission) from the Cornhi/l Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 


ASSO. | 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the“ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from | 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in Jinruary and July. Cloth Cases for 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookse! 





ler or Newsagent, or from the Ofice,at 1/6 cach. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1573. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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WH, BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON APRIL 1stH WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE FOWLER. 


“Our soul is escaped even as a bird out of the snare of the fowler.” 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
4uthor of “Ships that Pass in the Night,’ * In Varying Moods,” “ Hilda Strafford,” 
&c. Crown &vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 


Crown Sy0, 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOLLAND & THE HOLLANDERS. 
By D. 8S. MELDRUM, 
Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” “Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, 6s. 


“T have not met with any book in which such information is presented to 
English readers more accurately, or with greater judgment, care, and candour, in 
a fair and friendly spirit, but not running into sanguine enthusiasm... .deserves an 
attentive reading.”—Sketch. 

“A cood book, and one that stands alone in its scope and method.”—<Academy. 

“The best up-to-date study of the Dutch.”—Daily Cirropicle. 

“ An admirably-written account of the various phases of Dutch life.” 

—Daily Mail. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
By Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Being the first volume of * MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS” Series. Crown Syo, 2, 6d 


ELEMENTS OF THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION: 


Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1896-98. 
By C. P. TIELE, 
TheoLD.. Litt.D. (Bonon.), Hon. M.R.A.S., &c., Professor of the Science of 
Religion in the University of Leyden. 2 vols. post 8ro, 
each 7s. 6d. net. 
“Tt will generally be admitted that no better introduction to the science of 
religion exists than is contained in Professor Tiele’s volumes.” — Bookman. 

“Treated with marked lucidity and learning.’"—Glasgow Herald. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: 


Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1894-96. 
By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
D.C.L., Oxiord ; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition, in 1 vol., Revised, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.—PRELIMINARY—The Universal Problem—Three 
Primary Data: Ego, Matter, and God—UNTHEISTIC SPECULATION AND FINAL 
ScEPTIcIsM—Universal Materialiem—Panegoism—Pantheism—Pantheistic Unity 
and Necessity: Spinoza--Final Scepticism: David Hume—FINAL REASON 1N 
THEISTIC FAITH—God Latent in Nature—Ideal Man an Image of Ged—What is 
God ?—Perfect Goodness Personitied--Omnipotent Goodness—Omnipresent Divine 
Adaptation—Philosophical or Theological Omniscience—Fina! Faith—THE Great 
ENIGMA OF THEISTIC FatTH—Evil on this Planet—Theistic Optimism—Humau 
Progress—Miraculous Interference. What is a Miracle ?—The Fiual Venture of 
Theistic Faith—A RETROSPECT. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New Edition, with 20 Illustrations H. R. Millar. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
A PRIMER OF TACTICS, 


FORTIFICATION, TOPCGRAPHY, AND 
MILITARY LAW. 

P. LYNDEN BELL. 

With Diagrams, small crown &vo, 3s. net. 


“ Beginners in the study of militar ibjects will find in this sketch a great deal 
of useful information clearly and concisely given.”—Broad Arrow. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


By Captain C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By F. J. SNELL. 
Being the New Volume of * Periods of European Literature,” 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8v0, ds, net. 

“He has grouped kindred phenomena together in a luminous and often 
euccestive fashion. The core of the book is the central chapter on Dante—an ex- 
cellent piece of work.’ —Bookman. 
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ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, 
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By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 
Being the New Volume of the “County Histories of Scotland.” 
With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 76. 6d. net. 
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M.D. (Lond.), MRC-P., Physician to. the North London Mesa a te®s 
sumption. Introduction by Sir R. D. POWELL, Bart., M.D. 40 Plates ion 
net. “A most valuable guide. Numerous illustrations and plans, Pa 
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Bart., M.A. 2 vols., Maps and Illustrations, large 8vo, 24s. “It is vere Wea 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Pro. 
fessor DANDLIKER. Translated by E. SALISBURY. With 2 Coloured Maps, 
8vo, 76. 6d. “It has everything to recommend it ; it is written by a competent 
and discriminating historian ; it is complete, without being minute or diffuse: 
the translation is excellent.”—Glasgow Herald. “Mr. Salisbury has done a 
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to his erudition, and his impartiality is beyond reproach.”—Pall. Mall Gazeite 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. Compiled 


from the Works of the best Authors and from authentic Documents many 
hitherto unpublished) in various archives and public and private libraries in 
America and Spain. Translated trom the Spanish by ADNAH D, JonEs 
With 2 Coloured Maps, 8vo, 10s. 6d. ine i 


EMBRYOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATES: TEXT- 
ROOK OF THE. By Professors KORSCHELT and HEIDER. Vol. IT. 
PHORONIDEA TO PALAEOSTRACA. Translated by M. BERNARD and 
MARTIN F. WoopWakRD, Demonstrator of Zoology, R. Coll. of Science. 165 
fine Illustrations, 12s, [This day. 


OUTLINE OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES IN ENG- 


LAND. By H. T. MARK, of Owens College, Manchester. 3s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION OF ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes and its 
Failures. 416 pp., 7s.6d. “A very charming account of the great leading dis- 
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and luminous account of the great scientific discoveries which entitle this 
century to be called ‘ wonderful.’”— Westminster Gazette. 


“SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES.’—Nw Volume. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. . By 


8.0. ADDY, M.A. With 42 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. “A most interesting book, 
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Chronological Sequence. Elghth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


“ SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.’—New Volumes. 
(1) OVER- PRODUCTION AND CRISES. By Rop- 


BERTUS. Translated by Professor FRANELIN. With Critical Introduc- 
tion by Professor J. B. CLARK. 2s. 6d. 


(2) THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
SOCIETY. By Professor LORIA (Padua). Translated by Professor 
KEASBEY. Double Volume, 3s. 6d. “A remarkable book.”—Scotsman. 
“ Ably, even eloquently, written, and ably translated.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MORALITY AS A RELIGION: an Exposition of some 
First Principles. By Dr. W. R. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. 6s. “Excellent in 
tone and temper. He writes with immense enthusiasm.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A volume of eloquent and noble-purposed essays. By a very earnest and 
capable expositor of ethical thought.”—Lthical World. 


A CENTURY OF VACCINATION AND WHAT IT 
TEACHES. By W. Scorr TEuB, M.A. M.D. (Camb.) 6s. “It covers the 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ARYAN. By Professor 


R. VON IHERING. Translated by A. DRUCKER, M.P. Svo, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN LITTLE KNOWN SUBJECTS. ByC.E. 
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of the Italian Renaissance ; Thackeray, Lowell, Dean Ramsay, «ec. 


AARBERT : the Story of a Pilgrimage from the Kingdom 
of tha World to thatof Heaven. By WILLIAM MARSHALL. Second Edition, 
entirely Récast, 3s.6d. Written in one or other of the many forms of Lyric 
Poetry, especially Sapphic and Pindaric. 
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THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF PHONETICS. By 

the late L. SoaAMES. Edited by Professor W. VIETOR, Ph.D., M.A. Part I— 

THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. 2s.6d. Part II—THE TEACHER'S 
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THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
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University of Oxford. 
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THE NATURE OF JUDGMENT. G. E. Moore.—IV. 
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ing Power, Affection, and Sympathy 
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an Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRAOHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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“A very interesting series.” — Times. 
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—Speaker. 
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